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POSSIBLE FORMS OF REALISM 


ANY considerations drive us to give up the naive idea that 

sense-data are simply parts, or aspects, of that physical world 
which we believe to surround us and to be reported, in detail, by 
the various natural sciences. Those sciences construct a coherent 
picture of that world, but they find no place in it for our sensa. 
And numerous considerations suggest that these sensa are, rather, 
effects produced in our experience, through our sense-organs, by 
certain events occurring in that physical world. 

The difficulty lies in conceiving where our sensa (and the other 
data of consciousness) exist, if they are not parts, or aspects, of 
the physical things about us. I have suggested that sensa are 
“effects produced in our experience”. But where are these items- 
of-our-experience, in relation to our organisms or to outer objects, 
i.e. to those complexes of electrons and protons which make up 
the physical world? We have first-hand acquaintance with the 
former, we cannot ignore them; and we have excellent reasons 
for believing in the latter. But the two sets of entities do not seem 
to fit together to make a single universe! . . . This is the problem 
which realists have to solve. It is not easy to classify their an- 
swers, presented as they are in very varying terminology. But I 
believe that the following six types of theory pretty well cover 
the ground. Somewhere among these six answers the truth prob- 
ably lies. 


I. Sensa exist in the outer physical world, independently of 
being sensed. There are a few realists who cling obstinately to 
the naive belief that sense-qualities exist, independently of percep- 
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tion, in or upon the physical objects about us where they seem 
to be. They are, indeed, often dislocated in space from the com- 
plexes of electrons and protons of which they are, in some sense, 
aspects; and they may persist as after-echoes, long after those 
objects-of-physical-science have ceased to exist. In either case, 
they occupy points of space simultaneously occupied by other phys- 
ical existents. Thus physical things interpenetrate, or overlie, one 
another, so far as their sense-qualities go. . . . And there are an 
infinite number of these sense-qualities at every point. For there 
is no other place for sensa than out there in the physical world 
where they seem to be; and so every sensum that any sort of 
sentient creature, with any sort of sense-organs, might have, when 
sensing a given physical thing, must be supposed to be already 
existing out there where it would seem to that creature to be. 

In consistency, this pan-physical theory must hold, also, that 
images-seen-in-mirrors, hallucinatory objects, objects-seen-in- 
dreams, as well as colors-seen-in-objects when looking through 
colored glasses, and all mirages and illusory sensa, exist out there 
also, all the time, waiting to be sensed. For if it be granted that 
any of these sensa—all of which seem to the perceiver to be out 
there in the physical world—have some other locus, and are not 
really out there, the camel’s nose has been admitted to the tent, 
and reflection will conclude that all these other sensa likewise may 
have that other locus. 

This theory evidently owes whatever plausibility it possesses to 
the fact that it is in line with the initial look of things. Sensa do 
seem to be ‘out there’. So do the objects of hallucinations and 
dreams. But many considerations point to the conclusion that all 
sensa are, in reality, organism-engendered, and not antecedently 
existing qualities of outer objects. And in any case it is a pre- 
posterous doctrine that the physical world, which seems to the 
physicist so clearcut and fixed in its nature, should really be clut- 
tered up with an infinite number of contradictory qualities at every 


point. 
II. Sensa are created in the outer physical world by the per- 


ceiver. There are a few realists who, admitting that sensa are 
“ produced in and through the processes occurring in a particular 
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psycho-physical organism ”, hold that the perceiver, by an uncon- 
, creates these sense- 


scious and instantaneous “ psychic process’ 
qualities in the outer physical object, so that they really exist there 
while they are being sensed. 

The chief objection to this theory is that it assumes the existence 
of a mysterious “ psychic” creativity at every moment of percep- 
tion, a process of which we are not aware, and of whose existence 
we have not the slightest evidence. Indeed, it would be completely 
out of line with every discovered aspect of the process of per- 
ception. 

Moreover, if these sense-qualities, thus mysteriously created, 
really exist out there for the time being, it may be asked why no 
one can sense them there except the one perceiver who has put them 
there. And it may be asked why they are utterly inefficacious there, 
having no part in the life of the object as portrayed by physics. 
And it must be realized that when many observers are perceiving 
the same object, the object must, on this theory, possess simul- 
taneously, in the same place, as many different sense-qualities as 
there are observers. 

This theory does not give us such a preposterously cluttered 
universe as the preceding theory. But on the other hand it does 
require the assumption of an unintelligible out-reaching “ psychic ” 
process which seems a mere deus ex machina invented to fill a gap 


in explanation. 


III. Sensa exist in private spaces. Some contemporary real- 
ists, impressed by the incongruity of sensa with the objects-of- 
physical-science, and yet convinced that sensa are real objects 
of a sort, existing out there where they seem to be, have con- 
cluded that sensa exist, not in the physical world, but in a realm 
of their own. Or rather, each perceiver’s sensa exist in a private 
realm, really out there, but not in the same outerness that physical 
things inhabit, or that other people’s sensa inhabit. 

There are two varieties of this theory, paralleling the two views 
we have just discussed. One holds that all the sensa which could 
possibly be sensed by any sort of organism exist, antecedently to 
perception, in one of these infinitely numerous realms (or “ per- 
spectives’”’). The other view holds that there is “a peculiar kind 
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of trans-physical causation, according to which the occurrence of 
certain events in a certain brain and nervous system determines 
the occurrence of a sensum with such and such a shape, etc., in 
a certain sense-field of a certain sense-history.’ ” 

Both of these views save the ‘ uniplicity’, the clear-cut nature, 
of the physical world. But the former view makes the universe 
extraordinarily complicated, with an infinite number of non- 
dovetailing realms, each inhabited by myriads of similar-but- 
different sensa. The latter view, like Theory II, involves the as- 
sumption of a mysterious and instantaneous process of creation 
and projection. By means of it each perceiver creates an evanes- 
cent group of really existent objects, some of them at great dis- 
tances from himself, in a private, but real and ‘ objective’ realm, 
whose objects, though really existent out there, he alone can sense. 

In either case, we have the apparently insoluble problem of the 
relation between physical space and the spaces of these groups of 
sensa. We have two sorts of space-filling existents, which are 
saved from jostling one another by occupying totally different 
spaces. But all these spaces seem to be in the same place! Is 
there room in the universe for so many spaces? . . . Surely this 
theory seems rather a desperate expedient ! 


IV. Sensa exist in the brain of the perceiver. Some realists, 
impressed by the fact that sensa are organism-engendered, and, 
indeed, engendered only when nerve-currents from the sense- 
organs reach the brain, consider that all sensa exist really in the 
brains of their several perceivers. This theory avoids all the ob- 
jections to naive realism. It saves the simplicity of the physical 
world, it assumes no mysterious projective creation, and no col- 
lection of non-dovetailing spaces. 

Perhaps it will be said that your sensa can not be thought to 
exist in your brain, because no observer would ever find them 
there. All he could find would be cells, fibres, gray matter, etc. . . . 
But we must remember that according to this theory the sensa 
that an observer would sense when he looked at your brain (the 
gray matter, etc.) would not be in your brain, but would exist 
in his brain, as his sensa. The observer could never sense the 


1C. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 219. 
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qualities of your brain, all he could ever sense would be effects 
produced on his brain by the events going on in yours. So there 
is nothing in perception to conflict with the hypothesis that what 
exists in your brain is (among other things) your sensa. 

A more serious objection appears, however, when we realize 
that physical science tells us that our brains are composed, like 
the rest of the world, of varying structures of very rapidly moving 
electrons and protons. If we are realists, we take this knowledge 
literally. Is, then, this knowledge of our brains as composed of 
whirls of myriads of tiny units, all alike (or so nearly alike that 
physics can detect no differences, save that between protons and 
electrons), compatible with the theory that our brains are, in part, 
composed of the sensa we find in our experience? Carrying out 
the theory, we should undoubtedly have to say that all our ex- 
perience is in our brains, is the very series of events which physics 
describes, from the outside, as an enormously complex dance of 
electrons and protons. The difficulty lies in the apparent incon- 
gruity of the two sorts of knowledge of one and the same events, 
As described by science, those events are merely changes in place, 
changes of pattern; whereas changes in our experience are quali- 
tative changes. Electrons are in unceasing rapid and complex 
motion ; the items of our experience are relatively very stable. The 
electron-patterns are inconceivably complex; the items of our ex- 
perience are relatively simple. . . . How can these two sorts of 
reality go together? 

Moreover, even if these two sorts of knowledge of our brain- 
life can be shown to be compatible, the question remains, can 
we really ever squash up into our brains, so to speak, these land- 
scapes, these objects so evidently outside of us, and often far dis- 
tant? What may exist in our brains we may hesitate to deny. 
But surely not these entities! When I see an automobile-like 
sensum, apparently a hundred feet away, and moving away from 
me, how can I say that that entity is in my brain? . . . In short, 
do we not mean by a sense-datum (a sensum) something external 
to us? Perhaps this complex of qualities that we sense is not 
really a physical thing, or any aspect of a physical thing. But it 
is a supposed physical thing at least, it is what we take to be a 
physical thing, or an aspect of a physical thing, out there in the 
world. 
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At least it seems so to most realists. Mr. Lovejoy, one of the 
acutest American realists, considers that “ one of the most curious 
developments in the entire history of thought is the invention in 
our day of what may best be named the Hypodermic Philosophy ” 
—or what he calls in another passage the “ Intra-cranial 
Philosophy ”.” 


V. Sensa exist in the mind of the perceiver. Confronted with 
these difficulties, many realists find it simplest to take refuge in 
a dualism of mind and matter. Our sensa (and the other items- 
of-our-experience) exist neither out there in the physical world 
about us, nor in our brains, nor in quasi-physical sensa-realms, but 
in our minds. ... To grasp this theory, one must go back to 
the subjectivistic point of view, and think not in terms of sensing- 
qualities-out there-in-the-world, but in terms of having-such-and- 
such-sense-experiences. The whole panorama of my experience 
is a private movie, unfolding itself on the screen of my mind. 
But beyond this private panorama lies the physical world, really 
existing there (as the subjectivist will not admit), and causing, 
through my sense organs and my brain, this mental reflection, dis- 
torted but useful, of its nature. 

This theory does away, at a stroke, with all the difficulties we 
have considered. But it presents us with a new set of difficulties. 
What sort of existence do these mental events have? How do 
they interact with bodies? How, specifically, does my mind re- 
ceive impressions from my brain, and, in turn, give orders to it? 
If minds are not in space, how does it happen that my mind travels 
round, in some sense, with my brain? 

I shall not discuss here this supposed dualism of mind and matter. 
I shall merely say that to many realists such a dualism in existence 
seems unintelligible, and the belief in it a mere verbal solution 
for a difficult problem. 


VI. Sensa are merely supposititious existents. My own theory, 
and that of Mr. Strong, holds that sensa do not exist at all, any- 
where. What happens is that certain brain-events are caused by 
the nerve-currents from the sense-organs, and these brain-events 
incite the organism to react as to certain supposititious external en- 


2A. O. Lovejoy, The Revolt against Dualism, pp. 13, 232. 
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tities. All the warm sentient character that sensa have is the char- 
acter of the brain-events. But the specific characters that our 
sensa have depend upon the specific nature of our organic reac- 
tions. We react as to an object so big, so far away, of such and 
such a shape, because our brain-events, excited by just such char- 
acteristics in the physical object in front of the body, act as signals 
to produce such specific reactions. And because we are reacting 
as to external objects, we quite fail to realize that the feel of our 
sensa is the feel of our own brain-life. In short, we project our 
brain-states into the world about us. Not literally. Nothing is 
actually put out there in the physical world. We simply take what 
are really characteristics of our brain-states to be out there, imagine 
this substance of our own life to be ouside our bodies. But in that 
process of imaginative projection we necessarily falsify to some 
degree the nature of our brain-life. For what is really within us 
is now taken to be spread out before us, just as we take the color 
of blue spectacles to be spread out on the landscape. 

A simple illustration of the process which, upon this theory, 
takes place in all perception, may be found in the familiar ex- 
perience of after-images, which Mr. Strong has effectively used as 
illustration. After looking at the sun, for example, I turn my 
eyes upon some other part of my environment, and see a bright 
disk there. If I look at a near-by wall I see the disk upon its 
surface, relatively small. If I look at a far-off mountain I see 
the disk on its side, far away and as large as the mountain. .. . 
The after-effects of the intense stimulation of my eyes really exist 
only in my eyes and in my brain. There is no mechanism by 
which a bright disk can be created out there upon the wall, or upon 
the distant mountain. But the brain-states produced by the linger- 
ing agitation in my eyes causes me to react as if a bright disk were 
in front of my eyes, whichever way I happen to turn them, and 
at whatever distance my eyes chance to focus. The brightness 
of my sensum is due to the intrinsic nature of my brain-events. 
The direction and distance from me, and apparent size, of my 
sensum are due to my reactive mechanism. The bright disk out 
there on the wall (my sensum) is a fictitious product of the imag- 
inative projection of my brain-state.* 


8 Note that the after-image is merely a continuation, somewhat dimmed, of 
the perceptual sensum, the sun-that-I-see. It is altogether to be supposed that 
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So when we dream, or have an hallucination, the objects that we 
seem to see in front of us do not exist there, or anywhere. They 
are merely imagined objects, with no locus in any existential world. 
What exists are certain brain-states, caused by preceding brain- 
states together with nerve-currents from other parts of the body. 
These brain-states initiate highly complex organic adjustments ; we 
act, in some degree (though there may be no gross, visible move- 
ment of the body) as if certain objects were in front of the body. 

Now in veridical perception the situation is exactly the same, 
except that in this case there are existing things stimulating the 
sense-organs. The result is that we imagine objects which are 
(more or less) of the same nature as the objects which are really 
existing out there. But our sensa, in this case, have exactly the 
same status as those other sensa which are present to us in dreams, 
or in hallucinations, or as ‘after-images’. That is, they have, as 
described, no existence whatever. For our description, in each 
case, is a description of something-out-there-in-the-outer-world. 
But if we were to describe what exists, in each case, we should 
have to describe our brain-states and our bodily reactions. Sensa 
are, thus, purely supposititious existents. They are, as described, 
concrete, particular things, which might very well exist. But they 
are, actually, purely fictitious things, taken as existing simply be- 
cause our bodily reactions (including our tendencies to describe) 
are directed outward instead of inward. 

A sad mistake this, from the point of view of the philosopher 
who wishes to understand the exact situation in perception. But 
for practical purposes it is the happiest possible mistake. For 
what concerns us, as animals living precariously in the midst of 
an environing world, is not the nature of our own brain-life, but 
the nature of these other existents about us—so that we may dis- 
tinguish those which threaten us and those which, in various ways, 
may be of use. And the slow process of evolution has developed 
in us a mechanism of extraordinary value for this purpose. There 
is no way in which the events going on in us could actually get 
the existential status of the sensum in its earlier stage and in its later stage is 
the same. But the later sensum (the ‘after-image’) can not plausibly be sup- 
posed to exist out there on whatever object I focus my eyes upon, whereas the 


earlier sensum (what I see when I look at the sun) is, naively and naturally, 


supposed to exist out there. 














1. 
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out and include events or existents outside of us. What happens 
is that a ‘message’ comes to me from, say, a table ten feet away, 
in the form of a definite pattern of light-waves. These produce 
in me a pattern of brain-events which have a one-one correspond- 
ence with the events from which the message has come to me. 
These brain-events, in turn, incite delicate and complicated organic 
reactions which, taken together, constitute a reaction as to a-table- 
ten-feet-away. And since, in the case supposed, there really is a 
table ten feet away from my body, my reaction is the correct reac- 
tion. My sensum is an imaginative projection of my brain-states. 
But in this case my imagination hits the mark; I imagine out there 
what really is out there. 

Conscious perception is, then, initially, a perpetual self-deception, 
a perpetual romancing. What we suppose ourselves to be con- 
fronted with, and take to be so real, is a mere distorted projection 
of our own inner life. It has its roots in this organic life; but 
the organic life, itself, is not external to our bodies, as these fic- 
titious entities, our sensa, describably are. On the other hand, 
these initially fictitious sensa may coincide in character with the 
real existents about us. But that happy coincidence.does not alter 
their status as sensa, which is obviously the same whether the 
physical things about us happen to have or not to have just such a 
character. Sensa, as such, are fictitious entities. So we can say, 
with Santayana, 

The immediate ... is always specious; it is peopled by specters which, 
if taken for existing and working things, are illusions; and although they are 
real enough, in that they have definite character and actual presence, as a 
dream of a pain has, their reality ends there; they are unsubstantial, volatile, 
leaving no ashes. . . . Thus immediate experience of things, far from being 
fundamental in nature, is only the dream which accompanies our action, as the 
other dreams accompany our sleep; and every naturalist knows that this 


waking dream is dependent for its existence, quality, intensity and duration on 
obscure processes in the living body, in its interplay with its environment. 


Even with the disproportionate amount of space which I have 
given to describing this theory, it is likely that most readers un- 
familiar with it will not clearly grasp it; to make it intelligible, 
not to say, plausible, a volume would be required, instead of a few 
paragraphs. But it is my conviction that the truth lies here. If 
the truth were simple, and easy to grasp, philosophers would have 
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agreed upon it long ago, as scientists have agreed upon vast reaches 
of accepted truth. Each of the other five realistic theories is easier 
to grasp. But each of them is open to grave objection. . . . How- 
ever, if this last theory is true, each of the other theories has some 
truth in it, has laid hold of some aspect of the situation. 

The first theory holds obstinately to the conviction that we di- 
rectly perceive the very objects about us, as they are antecedently to 
the act of perception. And that is true, in so far as perception 
is veridical. I perceive a penny as round ; the existing penny really 
is round ; in so far I perceive what really exists, and existed before 
I perceived it. . . . In another sense, too, I am directly perceiving 
the really existing penny, viz., my eyes are focused upon it, my 
body is reacting to it, I am talking about it, meaning it, and not 
some additional existent, an ‘idea’, or a ‘sensum’ existing in 
some other realm. 

The second theory has an inkling of an important aspect of the 
truth in its conception of ‘projection’. But this projection is 
not an existent process; nothing is really put out there upon the 
antecedently existing physical things. The projection which takes 
place in perception is a merely imaginative projection; all that 
really happens is that we imagine certain qualities to be out there, 
and act as if they were there. In other words, we see them there 
(in the case of visual perception). For this is what seeing ts; it 
is vividly imagining certain visual characters to exist in front of 
our eyes, in the direction and at the distance upon which our eyes 
are focused. The imagining is involuntary ; and the nature of what 
we imagine is determined by the nature of the physical thing which 
exists at the place upon which our eyes are focused—as well as 
upon the nature of our eyes and brains and reactive mechanism. 
But it is none the less imagining, in the sense that what we imagine 
does not thereby leap into existence. All that exists is—whatever 
does exist in the physical thing at which we are looking, the light- 
waves radiating from it, and the organic events caused by the light- 
waves which strike the eyes, culminating in the events which we 
may lump together and call imagining-such-and-such-an-object- 





out-there. 
The third theory results from an attempt to reconcile two in- 
sights ; first, that sensa are, describably, out there, and not in our 
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brains or in a non-spatial mental realm; and secondly, that they 
can not be put into the same world in which physical things exist; 
each person’s sensa are private to him and constitute in some sense, 
a separate, private world. . . . The error lies in assuming that be- 
cause sensa are, describably, this and that object, or quality, out 
there, they really exist out there. Of course each person’s sensa 
form a private world, for they are the fictitious entities imagined 
by that particular person. 

The fourth theory is right in holding that it is our brain-life 
which reflects the nature of the world about us, and has that feel 
to it that we call sentience. All the feel of our conscious life 
resides there, and all the characteristics which make us imagine, 
specifically, just this and that sensum. But the process of imag- 
ining takes place, in part, by means of a reactive mechanism which 
involves a considerable part of the body, and the sensa (the whats 
that we imagine, what we seem-to-see, etc.) do not exist in the 
brain, or anywhere. 

The fifth theory may be taken as true, if we understand by the 
‘mental realm’ in which sensa, etc. are located, the purely imag- 
inary realm in which these non-existing entities have their being. 
Such language is misleading, however, since ‘mental’ items are 
usually supposed to exist as truly as physical things; and a purely 
gratuitous problem arises as to the relation between these mental 
existents and physical existents. . . . In the best usage, the mind 
is the really existing mechanism possessed by each organism for 
coping with the world in which it lives, by initiating useful bodily 
reactions, and, incidentally, giving rise to these mis-descriptions, 
the objects of which are our sensa. 

DuRANT DRAKE 


Vassar COLLEGE 














AN UNPUBLISHED SERMON OF BISHOP BERKELEY 
Witn A Foreworp 


HILE working with manuscripts in the Library of Trinity 

College, Dublin, I ran across the following manuscript ser- 
mon of Bishop Berkeley. It is written in a notebook the first part 
of which contains the early draft of the Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge printed in the 1901 edition of Ber- 
keley’s Works (Vol. II1). The sermon is preceded by several 
pages of notes clearly preliminary to the text itself, but of a frag- 
mentary character and therefore omitted here. The handwriting 
is difficult and the text corrupt, considerable labor being required 
for any satisfactorily exact reading. Perhaps this explains its 
omission from the 1901 edition, for Professor Fraser must have 
seen it, and it is of considerably more interest than any of the 
other sermons printed therein by him, and even of that on the text, 
“Let your zeal be according to knowledge”, contained among the 
Rose manuscripts and also as yet unprinted. This must also ex- 
plain why Theodor Lorentz, who referred to it in his review of 
the 1901 edition (Mrnp, N.S. 11, 1902, p. 249) as possessing 
“ more philosophic interest than the other sermons ”, did not publish 
it in his important researches into the life and writings of Berkeley 
(Arcuiv rtr Gescu. ver Puit., Vols. XIII, XIV, XVII, and 
XVIII). The donor of the book to the Library in 1848 states it 
as his conviction that “ most” of the contents of the volume are 
Bishop Berkeley’s and in his own hand, and the sermon with 
notes comprises about half the written pages. The handwriting 
certainly differs from Berkeley’s usual clear and rounded script, 
and it is possible that it was dictated to his wife or some one 
else. But internal evidence such as the important statement 
concerning the doctrine of innate ideas (Cf. Siris, §§ 308, 309) 
and the parallelism between natural and moral laws (Cf. Passive 
Obedience, sections 4, 6, and 12) leave no doubt that the train of 
thought, as well as the unmistakable flowing style, ultimately ema- 
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nate from the same source.’ A careful examination of the writing, 
moreover, leads definitely to the conclusion that the changes in the 
direction of abbreviation and amalgamation are perfectly consistent 
with identity of authorship. They are only what one should expect 
with the passage of years, and certain striking similarities such 
as the formation of the terminal e and s become clearly apparent. 
On the whole I believe that there can be no reasonable doubt that 
this sermon was composed by Berkeley during his last years at 
Cloyne and written by him in something of a hurry, perhaps im- 
mediately before delivery from the notes, though the careful or- 
ganization of the several points implies a considerable period of 
deliberation. 

I do not hesitate to say that this is by far the most interesting 
of Berkeley’s sermons. Such passages as that identifying God 
with reason and the principle of order (Cf. Siris, § 362) show 
that Berkeley in his thinking has reached the stage of the Siris, 
and that he is, therefore, here expressing the final crystallization 
of his ethical philosophy. It is interesting to note that Norris in 
his Miscellanies (“ Essay on Heroic Piety ”, p. 222, 1706 ed.) uses 
this text, Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven, as expressive 
of the essence of human virtue and the ultimate state of the truly 
moral will, which can by no means rest satisfied with any natural 
object; “ He is the object which alone can satisfie the Appetite 
of the most capacious Soul, and stand the test of fruition to eter- 
nity” (p. 332). And furthermore this book (1706 edition) was 
probably in Berkeley’s Library (Cf. A Catalogue of the Valu- 
able Library of the Late Right Rev. Dr. Berkeley, Lord Bishop 
of Cloyne. Leigh and Sotheby, Auction June 6, 1796, item 1078). 
In spite of Berkeley’s eagerness to free himself from the sus- 
picion of any kinship with that “ obscure, enthusiastic man” 
(Locke-Molyneux correspondence) in his youth (Percival Letters, 
Rand, Nov. 27, 1710), we can well imagine that as the years went 
on he came to feel more and more sympathy for the views of 
Malebranche’s mystical English disciple who devoted so much 
effort to proving that there is “ another way of Existing besides 
that in rerum Natura; namely in the Mundus Archetypus, or the 


1 Cf. also particularly the notes for Sermon preached at Newport, First Sun- 
day in August, 1730, Vol. IV, pp. 383, 4. 
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Ideal World ; where all the Rationes Rerum .. . have an Eternal 
and Immutable Existence, before ever they enter upon the Stage 
of Nature” (Miscellanies, p. 164), and who maintained so pas- 
sionately that the end of all action as of all reason was “ To see 
Him who is the Foundation of all Being, containing in himself 
the Perfection, not only of all that is, but of all that is possible 
to be” (Miscellanies, p. 336). Yet we must remember that even 
in the imaginative flights of the Siris Berkeley never lost his re- 
spect for reason and that which the learned Rector allowed himself 
to call “ the Sophistry of the cold Logicians ” and those who “ ex- 
tinguish all Holy Ardours with a Syllogism” (Miscellanies, p. 
345). God was the necessary culmination of Berkeley’s ethical 
speculations as of his theory of knowledge. There is really no 
need to search for influence other than the inner dialectic of his 
own systematic re. tion. 

That Berkeley’s trought logically and metaphysically terminates 
in God has been rec ,gnized by his ablest commentators. That this 
is also the case with his practical ethical teaching is clearly attested 
by this sermon. Indeed, there is a perfect parallelism between 
the “ laws of nature and morality” (p. 526), both having been in- 
stituted by the Divine Will “ for promoting the common good of 
all men” (p. 527). Just as Berkeley explains in the Principles 
that God has established “ the settled laws of nature” (Principles, 
section 31) for our guidance in dealing with external sensory ob- 
jects, so he has established “ the unerring rules of Righteousness ” 
(p. 535) to guide us in the more intimate and essential regulation 
of our practical conduct. Thus for Berkeley it is impossible to 
be moral without knowledge. But while the laws of nature may 
be deciphered by the scientific grammarian who merely observes, 
reformulates, and interformulates sensory sequences, the laws of 
Righteousness may be learned in a threefold manner, by “ the 
light of reason” employed spontaneously from within, by “ Rev- 
elation”, and by observation of “the inclinations and instincts ” 
implanted within us. It is characteristic of Berkeley’s thought as 
well as that of the age in which he lived that he saw no conflict 
in the conclusions to be reached through these various channels. 
They all lead to a knowledge of God’s decrees and only thus may 
we become “ coincident with the Divine Will” (p. 536) and truly 


moral. 
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It is difficult on the basis of Berkeley’s published works to under- 
stand why Professor Fraser ever should have chosen the term 
“ Theological Utilitarianism” (Works, 1871, ed., Vol. II, p. 107 
note) to describe Berkeley’s ethical view. Several remarks in this 
sermon bring out the inappropriateness of this label with peculiar 
force. In one of the notes preliminary to the sermon Berkeley 
refers to the Epicureans as those who “err in making brutes and 
infants the speculum of nature”, and he is quite clear in making 
the point that happiness or misery in this life “ result” from (p. 
533) the performance of duty, which is the only moral end. Thus, 
if we must label Berkeley, we shall certainly have to group him 
among the so-called rationalistic ethical theorists, for he is much 
closer to Price than to Bentham or Paley. The whole matter of 
future rewards and punishments, while tersely referred to as “ in- 
finitely important ” is henceforth ignored. Buv the strict insistence 
upon principle at the expense of consequence {which characterizes 
the discussion of the Passive Obedience and alnjost reminds one of 
Kant, is here modified by an insistence on that complete life accord- 
ing to nature, that congruence with the “ beautiful and orderly 
system ” of the “ moral world”, which includes “ the gratification 
of all our faculties and the happiness of all the different sects” 
(p. 535)- 

Yet life according to nature is very far from following desire, 
for man’s “ distinguishing character being reason, whatsoever is 
reasonable is most conformable to his nature” (p. 535). Thus it 
is “no sure sign that a thing is good because we desire it, or evil 
because we shun or are displeased with it” (p. 532). Only reason 
can show us the way which leads to union with God. The moral 
life and the rational life are one, “ for it cannot be denied that 
the will acts by the light of the understanding; if, therefore, this 
be dim and confused the will must be very ill directed by it” (p. 
533). The quest of the will turns out to be the quest for under- 
standing, and virtue is knowledge. By the practice of Charity, 
Temperance, and Resignation the good man may fashion himself 
almost to a “ similitude of God” in whom, as he suggests in Siris 
§§ 262 and 335, force and knowledge, Soul and Mind, afriv and 


apxh, are one and indivisible. 
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Tuy Witt Be Done 1n Eartsa as It Is In HEAVEN 


In the form of prayer prescribed by our blessed Saviour we are 
taught to pray for such things as are most necessary and useful 
to us. And although the article I have read to you may seem at 
first sight rather a devout strain of humility and resignation, than a 
direct petition to almighty God for our own? interests, we shall 
nevertheless upon an attentive view of it be convinced that it is 
impossible to frame any petition better fitted to our perfect, final 
interest than that contained in the words of my text.* I shall insist 
on four points, first I shall shew what is meant by the will of God 
and how we may come to know it. Secondly I shall shew how 
reasonable it is the will of God should be done upon earth, thirdly * 
I shall consider the obligations the words in this text lay upon us,* 
(and) fourthly I shall consider the good or ill consequences which 
necessarily flow from either conforming to or transgressing the 
will of God. 

As to the first point the will of God is sufficiently disclosed unto 
us in a twofold manner by the light of Reason and by Revelation, 
for, it being manifest to the unprejudiced reason of every man 
that God is good and just and holy, it cannot be doubted that acts 
of beneficence, piety, and justice are most agreeable to His will. 
Besides, as God is the common Father of us all, it plainly follows 
that * it cannot be His intention we should each of us endeavor 
to promote his private interest by the wrong or damage of his 
neighbor, but that such methods of action as equally contribute to 
the general *° wellbeing of mankind’ are most acceptable to him. 
From hence it will directly follow that all the particular laws of 
nature and morality are to be looked upon as so many decrees of 
the Divine Will inasmuch as they are evidently calculated for 

1 (immediate) corrected. 

2 (which that I may the better explain to you) corrected. 

8 (I shall shew the immediate good effects to ourselves which follow from 
our compliance with his will. And in the fourth place I shall consider the ill 


consequences which necessarily even in this life attend our neglect of this duty.) 
corrected. 

4 (Thy will be done) corrected. 

5 (such laws and rules of act) corrected. 

6 (mutual universal) corrected. 

7 (in general) corrected. 
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promoting the common good of all men. But® the use of our 
Reason is not the only natural means we have for discovering 
the will of God; the same is also made known by a natural con- 
science and inward feeling implanted in the soul of every man 
(accompanying?) all the operations of the understanding, there 


[ being nothing more natural to our minds than the distaste, dis- 


quiet, and remorse attending wicked actions, and on the other hand 
that joy, satisfaction, and complacency which is the constant en- 
couragement and reward of good ones. That there are appetites 
and aversions, satisfactions and uneasinesses, inclinations and in- 
stincts originally (woven?) into our® nature and constitution, 
whatsoever hath been said against innate notions,’® must be owned 
by all impartial considering men, which is not so to be understood 
as if the finger of God had inscribed certain distinct * images on 
the mind in its first formation. This and the like expressions 
have been used figuratively, and in such a sense ought to be al- 
lowed, but in a literal sense may be justly exploded. The truth 
is, we may conceive the soul, though divested of all actual notions 
yet so framed and contrived in its original state that certain dis- 
positions and tendencies will not fail to show themselves at proper 
periods and in particular circumstances, which because they are 
universal, not confined to any age or country, and not to be accounted 
for by reason or education but alike in all men and all times, are 
therefore properly said to be natural or innate. Thus, for example, 
the fear of death and the love of one’s children are reputed natural 
or innate, and the same may be said of divers other instincts and 
notions such as the apprehension of a superior Being, the abhor- 
rence of many crimes and vices, the relish of things good, and 
virtues, which indeed are to be looked upon as natural inward dis- 
positions resulting from the original make of our minds, inasmuch 
as although they do not appear in our earliest infancy (which I 
believe no man ever thought) yet in the growth and progress of 
the soul they do not fail to open ** and display themselves as nat- 
urally as leaves and blossoms do from trees. And all these natural 

8 (neither is reason) corrected. 

® (original) corrected. 

10 (ideas) corrected. 


11 (ideas) corrected. 
12 (are forced to shoot out) corrected. 
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tendencies and impressions on the (consciousness?) are so many 
marks to direct and inform the mind of the will of the author of 
nature. God, therefore, is not without a witness even among the 
Gentiles, of whom Saint Paul observes that not having the revealed 
Law of Moses they are a law to themselves, which shew the mark 
of the law written in their heads, Rom. ii, 14 and 15. But as the 
light of Reason is often obscure and impressions of conscience 
defaced through indolence and neglect, through custom, prejudice, 
and passion, therefore the will of God hath been promulgated by 
the preaching and in the rules of our blessed Saviour and his 
Apostles. By this means the most inattentive and sensual men 
are made acquainted with their duty, and the sublimest truths and 
principles of morality sounded into the ears of the most ignorant 
and brutish men. “ Their sound went into all the earth, and their 
words unto the end of the world.” Rom:x, 18. Thus by the light 
of Reason, by natural conscience, and by Revelation the will 
of God is made manifest unto us. 

I now come to the second point which was to shew how reason- 
able it is that the will of God should be done upon earth. If we 
consider the blindness and infirmity, the folly and passions of 
mankind, how little must men understand their true interests and 
how backward they are to pursue and to practice ** even what they 
understand ; it will be very evident that we are too imperfect crea- 
tures to be governed by our own wills, every particular will being 
intent only on his interest and often mistaking such a conduct (as) 
could produce nothing but public confusion and private injury. 
Hence it is that all political Societys have found it necessary to 
oblige each individual member to conform his civil life to the will 
of the community rather than to private direction. And without 
this there would be as little peace and order in any society of men 
as there would be of . . . harmony in the visible world without 
the direction of the laws of nature and motion. And as it is neces- 
sary that the civil actions of men as well as the natural motions 
of bodies be governed by some one original principle wisely di- 
recting them to their proper ends, and constraining them within 
their due bounds, it is no less necessary to the wellbeing of the 
world that the moral actions of all mankind be subjected to the 


13 (careless and indolent they are in groping) corrected. 
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law of God and conformable to His will who on all accounts is 
entitled to dominion over them. We are His creatures and the 
works of His hands, as He hath infinite power to control, punish, 
and reward our actions, as He hath infinite wisdom to see our 
true interest and direct us to the attainment of it, as His goodness 
and providence are conjointly employed in our support and preser- 
vation, and lastly as He is the universal Lord and Sovereign ** 
whose care extends to all mankind. And although there be many 
unsearchable perfections in the Deity whose nature is infinitely 
beyond our knowledge and comprehension, yet as related to us 
He may be clearly and distinctly known and His will discovered 
so far forth as it is a rule for our actions,—and that to attentive 
and considering non-Christians (by) the light of natural reason, 
but to all mankind most fully and evidently from the Holy Scrip- 
ture. From hence it will clearly follow that we are obliged to 
perform all the offices of Charity and Benevolence as well as those 
of justice and equity towards our fellow creatures, (and) that 
our conduct must be ingenuous, upright, and uniform, not wayward 
by private interests and objectives, but conformed to the enduring 
rules of Righteousness plainly set forth and inculcated by the 
voice of nature *° and Revelation. 

I come now to the third thing proposed which was to consider 
the obligations which the words in my text lay upon us. And 
that they do plainly oblige us to a (thirst?) and constant exercise 
of Charity, Temperance, and Resignation will be evident to every 
considering man. For it must be acknowledged that what we 
pray for, that we are obliged to perform, so far as in us lies, other- 
wise we are guilty of the greatest hypocrisy and dissimulation 
towards Almighty God. Nor indeed can there be conceived a 
greater indignity and offence to the Supreme Lord of all things 
than to pray that His will be done in earth, and at the same time 
neglect to do it. Whence it plainly follows that as we are enjoined 
to pray so we are also enjoyned to act in conformity to what we 
pray for, that is to a compliance with the Divine Will, which in 
the first place lays upon us the strictest obligations to Charity, for 
whether we consult the voice of Reason or the voice of Revelation, 


14 (he is the over . . . father whose care) corrected. 
15 (reason) corrected. 
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it will be evident that nothing can be more agreeable to the will 
of God than the practice of this Heavenly virtue, for it cannot 
be imagined that the common Father of mankind should not require 
acts of charity and mutual benevolence from his creatures, who 
cannot approve themselves obedient children to Him better than 
by living as Brethren towards each other. There is something so 
noble and excellent in the exercise of charity ** that it may be said 
in some sort to exalt and transform *’ our natures into a similitude 
of God ** Himself, there being no one perfection or attribute of 
the Deity more glorious or spiritual than the most diffused and 
active benevolence. And at the same time that this Christian Grace 
doth brighten up and restore the faint and almost defaced image 
of God in our souls, it doth also render us in the highest degree 
useful and profitable to our neighbors, inasmuch as it brancheth 
forth into numberless moral duties comprehending in effect all the 
laws of the second table, for which reason it is so frequently and 
emphatically recommended in the New Testament, and preferred 
before all other spiritual gifts. And indeed it is most reasonable 
to think that nothing can conform our actions more to the will 
of God than a steady endeavor to promote the wellbeing of His 
creatures, whose happiness is so constantly and impartially pro- 
moted by all the laws of nature that they distinctly declare and 
speak out the will of that Almighty Being by whom they were 
framed. 

And as charity towards our neighbor, so also is Temperance with 
respect to ourselves agreeable to the will of God, it being no less 
evident that He intends our own welfare, than that He intends 
that of other men. And indeed all our appetites and passions are 
in their own nature so admirably fitted for our preservation and 
wellbeing, and whenever we misapply them to wrong objects or 
suffer them to exceed their just bounds either as to the object or 
the degree, we meet such mortifications and uneasinesses as put the 
intention of the Author of Nature beyond dispute.*° This there- 

16 (There is something so noble and excellent in this Christian virtue of 
Charity that renders us at once so like to our Creator and so useful and 
beneficial to our fellow-creatures) corrected. 

17 (raise) corrected. 

18 (the Deity Divine Being) corrected. 


19 (that we cannot be at a loss which way to act in order to comply with 
the will of our Creator God) corrected. 
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fore is the rule by which we ought to direct and govern our pas- 
sions considering the end and tendency of all these natural motives 
in every particular instance or application of them, and well weigh- 
ing how far it falls in with the design of Providence. So long 
as we act after this manner we shall not become the property of 
any vile lust or inordinate desire. Our hearts will not be torn in 
pieces by revenge, avarice, or ambition. The faculties of the mind 
will not be clouded or impaired by Gluttony and drunkenness, nor 
our health, our fortune or our reputation sacrificed to a brutal 
passion. We shall eat and drink to satisfie not to oppress virtue, 
to (insure?) not hurt our health. We shall be solicituous about 
wealth and power so far only as they may answer our own natural 
wants or enable us to do good to others. In a word we shall use 
this world (as?) not abusing it. We shall abstain from fleshly 
lusts which war against the soul, and confine all our appetites 
within such bounds as their respective uses and ends require. And 
instead of being slaves to them we shall by this means become their 
masters and governors, ever bending them to a compliance with 
the Divine Will which is the freedom and perfection of a rational 
being, proceeding with ease, freedom and cheerfulness in one 
smooth, uniform path of virtue, conscious that we answer the ends 
of our King and the intention of our Sovereign, Lord, and Pro- 
tector. 

The third point to the practice whereof we are obliged by the 
words of my text is Resignation,?® which being nothing else but 
a patient submission to the will of God, becomes the indispensible 
duty of all who pray that God’s will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven. We ought not therefore to repine at the dispensations of 
Providence or charge God foolishly, but if at any time His hand 
is heavy upon us we should cry out with old Eli, “ It is the Lord. 
Let Him do what seemeth to Him good.” I say it becomes us 
with joy and thankfulness to use the good things that we receive 
from the hands of God and patiently abide evils, which, when 
thoroughly understood and considered with all their circumstances 
and consequences, may perhaps appear to be good things, it being 

20 (Our wills follow our reason,—this narrow and confused,—therefore no 


good guide—therefore we ought to follow the will of God who hath infinite 
knowledge and goodness.) on opposite page. 
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no sure sign that a thing is good because we desire it, or evil 
because we shun or are displeased with it. Men having strong 
passions and weak judgments are for the most part blind to their 
own interests. But the unerring wisdom of God knoweth what 
is fit for us. Many things there are which enflame the passions 
and glitter in the imagination that change their appearance and 
disappoint us in the enjoyment. Moreover it ought to be con- 
sidered that none of those things which the fondness of men 
pursueth as absolute goods, whether riches, or honour, or power 
are in themselves truly so, but on the contrary of a most uncertain, 
ambiguous nature, either good or bad according to the use or ap- 
plication that is made of them. In proof whereof we often see 
men ** undone by making their fortunes, so true it is that more 
virtue and good sense is necessary to use a great fortune than 
to acquire it. Wealth and power are indeed blessings if we em- 
ploy them to virtuous and noble purposes, but if, unmindful of 
the dignity of our nature, we use them only as instruments of 
voluptuousness to soothe our senses and passions and thereby de- 
base the rational part of our being, they will then undoubtedly 
bring upon us all those evils that have ever been the natural, neces- 
sary consequence of vice and folly, and which are confirmed to us 
by such multitudes of examples that if they do not make us wise 
they must certainly make us more inexcusable than those who 
have gone before us. And it is most certain that, forasmuch as 
moderate circumstances do not afford those strong temptations 
which attend on affluence and prosperity, in proportion as these 
increase we ought to consider ourselves as encompassed with new 
snares and difficulties, which, if we do not arm our hearts with a 
proportionately greater stock of wisdom and virtue, will most evi- 
dently contribute to our ruin. The like may be said of all those 
other seeming advantages in the pursuit whereof mankind is so 
eagerly engaged. All which considerations ought to make us 
cheerfully acquiesce in the disposition of Providence and rather 
careful to make a right use of the good things we possess than 
anxious to obtain those which are out of our power. 

I come now in the last place to consider the good or ill conse- 
quences which necessarily follow from our conforming to or trans- 


21 (whole countries as well as private persons) corrected. 
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gressing the will of God. First then, not to insist on the infinitely 
important motives arising from the consideration of a future state, 
many cogent arguments may be drawn from what we feel at present 
to persuade us to a compliance with the Divine Will, nothing being 
more evident to Reason than that the happiness or misery of man- 
kind in this present life is the necessary result of their practice or 
neglect of that duty. For it cannot be denied that the will acts 
by the light of the understanding ; if, therefore, this be dim and 
confused the will must be very ill directed by it. But that our 
understanding is not only in its own nature exceedingly weak ** but 
also very much obscured by passion and prejudice is a point too 
plain to need proof. From all which it manifestly follows that 
it is not our true interest to obey the motives of our own carnal, 
irregular wills, but rather to square and suit our actions according 
to the supreme Will of Him whose understanding is infinite, com- 
prehending in one view the remotest events and consequences of 
things. 

But secondly our power is as imperfect as our knowledge. 
What folly, therefore, for (puny?), depending creatures to oppose 
their impotent wills to that of their omnipotent Creator, or what 
can be hoped from such a foolish conduct but pain, anguish, and 
remorse? Whereas if we make it our endeavor to live according 
to His will, our lives will be easy and delightful, this being the 
only (one?) way to promote private as well as public happiness. 
Hence wise and thinking men have in all ages made it their chief 
care to discover and point out the true way to happiness by in- 
structing mankind in the will of the Supreme Being, and engaging 
them to comply with it by the strongest motives. This hath drawn 
men off from sensual delights to relish the more refined pleasures 
of the mind. This hath taught them to taste the elegant satis- 
factions which flow from a generous and beneficent conduct, and 
to know that our chief pleasure as well as duty consists in doing 
good to others, and that no small part of our happiness dependeth 
upon self denial. And in order to enlarge our views for the re- 
ception of these notions and to (fire?) and enflame us with a zeal 
to live up to them, they have reminded us of the divine, immortal 
part of our being which was framed for nobler purposes than just 


22 (and limited especially as to the consequences) corrected. 
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to gratify the senses and passions which we have in common with 
brutes. They have made us look up to heaven and bethink our- 
selves that we act our several parts in the eye of an all-seeing 
Spirit who hath power to reward as well as wisdom to direct our 
actions. That the end and perfection of our being is to simulate 
our great Creator, and because it is impossible for thoughts truly 
great and growing to inhabit a soul taken up and filled with the 
present life, therefore they have taught us to overlook this minute 
pittance of being and extend our view to long afterscenes of eter- 
nity. All which useful and sublime notions,** though nowhere 
so generally known and deeply imprinted on men’s minds as where 
the pure doctrine of the Gospel is professed, yet are in some degree 
natural to all men, being discernible, as hath been already ob- 
served, by the light of nature and that heavenly ray of Reason 
which breaks through the clouds of passion, ignorance, and preju- 
dice in all parts and in all ages of the world. And, forasmuch as 
all public societies as well as private men have been constantly ob- 
served to thrive and flourish in proportion as they have been in- 
fluenced by these noble maxims, therefore not only the ministers 
of the Gospel, but also philosophers, sages, and law-givers, who 
have been lovers of mankind, and looked upon themselves to be 
born for the public benefit have always made it their principal care 
to cherish and inculcate the truths of religion. 

And religion is nothing else but the conforming our faith and 
practice to the will of God. To this single point, I say, may be 
reduced all Religion, all moral virtue, and all human happiness. 
For what else is the aim of virtue or religion but the making our 
several distinct wills coincide with or subordinate to the one su- 
preme will of God. In which coincidence or subordination all 
our happiness is likewise included. Whether with the Epicureans 
we place it in the pleasures of sense, or with the Peripatetics in 
living according to nature, or as the Stoics in a calm, constant tenor 
of life undisturbed by appetite or passion. For it is certain that, as 
the miseries incident to mankind arise from the irregularities of 
the senses, the passions, and natural inclinations, so the happiness 
obtainable in this life consists chiefly if not altogether in the sub- 
ordination of those passions to right reason and the confining and 


23 (truths) corrected. 
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governing them by just rules. But there is no reason so right, no 
rule so just as the will of God, a compliance with which doth 
consequently include the gratification of all our faculties and the 
happiness of all the different sects. While the inferior faculties 
are subordinate and conformed to the sovereign reason of God, 
there is an agreeable harmony in the moral world, the several parts 
whereof conspire to form one beautiful and orderly system. And 
it is not in the powers of man to conceive either in this or in any 
other state a more complete figure of happiness than that which 
must necessarily ensue from such a regular subordination to and 
consonance with the will of God. So long as our wills are coin- 
cident with His we enjoy calm and peace and cheerfulness of 
mind,** being undisturbed within by any remorse for our own 
actions, and subject to no disappointments or uneasiness at the dis- 
pensations of Providence, not engaged in vain pursuits nor worried 
by fantastical appetites, but content to sacrifice the demands of 
nature. This is the way to make our pilgrimage smooth, easy, and 
delightful. This is in truth living up to nature, and whatever is 
natural, the same is agreeable. Some, indeed by living according 
to nature would seem to understand the obeying their appetites 
and passions in a blind and brutal manner. But it is most evident 
that nothing can be more opposite to the nature of man, whose dis- 
tinguishing character being reason whatsoever is most reasonable 
is most conformable to his nature. Hence it plainly follows that 
nothing is so natural to us as a virtuous, orderly course of life 
regulated and conducted by the light of reason and the precepts 
of revealed religion, that is to live by the will of God. And as 
nothing is more natural so is there nothing more suitable to the 
honour and dignity of our being than a behaviour ingenuous, up- 
right, uniform where the will is not warped by private interests 
and mean affections but conformed to the unerring rules of right- 
eousness, those rules which the good Providence of God hath es- 
tablished for the promoting His own glory and the good of His 
creatures. The will or mind of man in this subordinate, regular 
situation may be said to act in its proper system and answer the 
ends for which it was created. But when the will of man is not 


24 (are pleased with all things, always pleased, and a complete inward pleasure) 
corrected. 
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thus coincident with the Divine Will it is properly speaking dis- 
located and out of order, and must of consequence be restless and 
uneasy so long as it continues in that unnatural state. 

From what hath been said it plainly follows that it is incumbent 
on every one of us to study and to practice the will of God which 
point must not be slightly attended but considered as the great care 
and business of our lives. And that we may be induced to perform 
this with the utmost care and assiduity we have the most con- 
vincing reasons imaginable to pursuade us that it is our interest 
and duty and our greatest happiness and perfection. May the 
Great and Lord God open our eyes to see and to know His will, 
and enflame our hearts with zeal to perform it here on earth, that 
by the assistance of His Grace we may fit and prepare ourselves 
to be admitted into the Society of Blessed Spirits whose constant 
happiness and employment it is to perform His will in heaven. 


Now to&... 
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KANT’S THEORY OF A2STHETICS 


N spite of the rapid growth and development of the theory of 

esthetics in recent years, Kant’s Critique of Judgment remains 
one of the most significant single contributions which has ever 
been made to zxsthetic theory. This fact is often lost to sight 
because this work is usually regarded as only a part of his com- 
plete system of thought; but it has been of utmost importance in 
the history of zsthetics, and the germs even of some of the more 
recent developments in zsthetics can be found in it. For example, 
the central theses both of Santayana’s doctrine and of Croce’s are 
clearly stated in the Critique of Judgment. 

And yet, many puzzling questions arise from a study of Kant’s 
theory of zsthetics. Why is it nceessary for him to state his 
doctrine in paradoxes? And why did he think it necessary to 
change the meaning of the esthetic from the meaning which he had 
given in the Critique of Pure Reason? ‘There Kant had used the 
word to mean concerned with perception (Anschauung—percep- 
tual intuition). He noted that it was sometimes used concerning 
questions of taste, but he thought it advisable to drop that use for 
one nearer the etymology.’ But in the Critique of Judgment he 
uses esthetic in the way that he had earlier thought inadvisable: 
his zsthetics here is an investigation of the judgment of taste. 
The ground of the judgment of taste is subjectively determined, 
and Kant consistently uses the word zsthetic to mean subjective: 
referred to the subject and its feeling of pleasure and pain. 

But it is not necessary on Kant’s own basis for him to change 
the meaning of the word ezsthetic from perceptual to subjective. 
The earlier meaning is still fundamental in the Critique of Judg- 
ment and the present paper will endeavor to point out that the 
change is directly due to a fundamental confusion between value 
and evaluation, which in turn results from Kant’s approach to 
esthetics as a means of effecting a synthesis between his other two 
Critiques. 

1 Critique of Pure Reason, Miller’s trans., 2d ed., p. 17. 
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I 


The first two Critiques had revealed realms between which 
“an immeasurable gulf is fixed”; and yet there must be some 
ground of unity or of synthesis of the two. Kant attempted to 
supply this synthesis in the Critique of Judgment. The special 
investigation of the Critique of Pure Reason is the concepts of 
the understanding, and it reveals the realm of nature. That of 
the Critique of Practical Reason is the ideas of reason, and it 
reveals the realm of freedom. Judgment is a mediating link be- 
tween the understanding and the reason, and if a priori principles 
of judgment can be found, these will afford the ground of the 
needed synthesis; the realms of nature and of freedom can be 
exhibited in harmony with each other. The critical investigation 
which is to disclose the a priori principles in judgment, and to 
discover whether they are objective or subjective, constitutive or 
regulative is best served by the consideration of “ those judgments 
that we call zsthetical ”, that is, the judgments of taste.® 

The importance of Kant’s theory of zsthetics lies in the fact 
that it lays the foundations for a complete and adequate demarca- 
tion of the zsthetic experience from the intellectual by showing 
that the zsthetic is what pleases without a concept (or the inter- 
vention of a mediating idea) ;* and from the moral by showing 
that the zsthetic is what pleases without desire. Kant also shows 
that the zsthetic experience always involves the apprehension of 
form, and form is the unity in a manifold. The apprehension 
of form is immediately pleasing, but the pleasure is regarded not 
as a merely subjective state, but as if it were a part of the object.’ 
It is true that he holds the apprehension of beauty to be a judg- 
ment, but he is thoroughly aware that it is not intellectual. The 

2 Introduction to the Critique of Judgment, Bernard’s translation, p. 13. All 
the page references in this paper not otherwise assigned are to the Critique of 
Judgment, Bernard’s translation, second edition, London, 1914. Although I 
sometimes depart from Bernard, comparison with the German can readily be 
made from the page references to Bernard. 

8 See pp. 2, 3 and 4 of the Preface. 

4P. 67. 

SP. ss. 

© Pp. 73-76. 

7 Pp. 33, 56. 
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judgment of taste absolutely is not a logical judgment.* Yet, be- 
cause of his method of approach to esthetics, after intellectual 
considerations have been removed they are introduced again 
by the back door. 

This fact calls for a thorough investigation and criticism of 
Kant’s method. In the first place, he divides all the faculties of 
the mind into three groups: faculties of knowledge (or cognition, 
Erkenntnisvermogen), faculties of desire, and faculties of feeling. 
Then he subdivides the faculties of knowledge into three parts: 
understanding, reason and judgment. Each of these faculties of 
knowledge gives knowledge of one of the main groups: the under- 
standing gives knowledge of knowledge, the reason gives know- 
ledge of desire, and the reflective judgment, when zsthetical, gives 
knowledge concerning the feeling of pleasure and pain.®° 

Understanding, reason and judgment are codrdinate faculties of 
cognition. The investigation of these three faculties gives rise to 
three Critiques, and as the faculties are codrdinate, the Critiques 
proceed according to parallel methods. The fundamental problem 
of each is to find the a priori element which is involved in the use 
of the faculty it is investigating. According to Kant there is an 
a priori element in every kind of knowledge. This is what makes 
the synthesis of knowledge possible. Understanding, reason and 
judgment all are cognitive faculties, so the exercise of each must 
involve some a priori principles. Consequently, the Critiques 
which disclose the a priori principles should, in each case, proceed 
in the same manner. This parallelism of method extends through- 
out the general plan of each Critique. 


II 


This is not a good method of procedure. It is based upon a 
faculty psychology which assumes that the three Critiques are 
investigations of parallel subject-matter. But they are not. In- 
tellectual activities are different from valuing activities: cognition 

8 Kant continually insists on this. Among various passages, see especially 
pp. 80 and 157, 158. 

9 Pp. 15-17 and 42. There may well be grave doubt that this division is 
anything but a schematical device (despite the footnote on p. 42), and that it 
is even consistent with other Kantian analyses. But this criticism will not be 
followed up in this paper. 
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is not valuing, nor is valuing cognition. Both of the later Cri- 
tiques are investigations of values. One might expect to find a 
degree of similarity of method in two theories of value, but to treat 
of values by a method parallel to the treatment of knowledge will 
inevitably result in confusion. 

Kant’s method causes the intrusion of intellectualism into his 
theory, as it would into any theory of zxsthetics. For Kant, the 
apprehension of beauty is a result of the exercise of judgment. 
Judgment is, for him, a cognitive faculty, i.e. it is intellectual. 
Judgment is the subsumption of a particular under a universal.’® 
Of course this is intellectual, because it involves activities of the 
understanding. But although the apprehension of beauty is a 
judgment for Kant, he is aware of the fact that it is not intellectual, 
so he has recourse to the “ reflective judgment ”, or the subsump- 
tion of a particular which is given under a universal which is not 
given (i.e. of which we are not aware when we are making the 
judgment).** He holds that no esthetically significant representa- 
tion (Vorstellung) can be produced without the codperation of the 
understanding.** The form of an object of perception (Anschau- 
ung) cannot be apprehended without the reflective judgment.” 
But the cognition involved in this judgment is only cognition in 

10 P. 17. 

11 P. 18. The reflective judgment may be a chimera. No direct evidence 
is given for it, and it is assumed or “ presupposed ” to account for the awareness 
of a particular (for which no universal is given) as pleasant. Kant holds that 
the particular must be thought in the unity of a “thoroughly connected ex- 
perience” to account for the pleasure taken in its apprehension. See p. 24. It 
is difficult to interpret Kant upon the point: can there be any awareness of 
particulars outside of a thoroughly connected experience? This passage from 
the Critique of Pure Reason (p. 75, Miller’s trans., 2d ed.) indicates that there 
can: “It cannot be denied that phenomena (Kant would have said Vorstellungen 
instead of Erscheinungen in the language of the problem of the Critique of 
Judgment) may be given in intuition (Anschauung) without the functions of the 
understanding.” If there can be direct apprehension of perceptual data without 
the functioning of the understanding, and if the pleasantness of such apprehension 
can be accounted for directly, then the reflective judgment is an unnecessary 
assumption. If the reflective judgment is chimerical, there is no basis for any- 
thing a priori in the zsthetic experience, for the “deduction” of the a priori 
principle rests on the reflective judgment. See pp. 22-24, 152-153, 161-165. 
This, possibly, is only another indication that the xsthetic experience is not a 
kind of knowledge and has no connection with the understanding. 

12 P. 64. 

13 P. 32. 
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general. The understanding is not determined by a definite con- 
cept, so is in free play. The harmonious union of the imagination 
with the understanding in free play gives the representation which 
is the object of the judgment of taste." 

The universal concept which makes the reflective judgment pos- 
sible appears in the judgment of taste (the appreciation of beauty) 
not as a concept, but only as a feeling.** In consequence of this, 
Kant says that the judgment of taste is not a cognitive judgment. 
He is led to believe that although judgment in general is cognitive, 
the judgment of taste is not cognitive because in it the concept 
appears only in a disguised form. But at the same time that he 
says that the zsthetic judgment is not cognitive, he says that the 
use of the understanding, in harmony with the imagination, is in- 
volved in it.** For Kant, there is always a concept at the bottom 
of the experience of beauty even if that concept is concealed.** 

It is the business of the Critique to find this concept and display 
it although it never enters into conscious experience. Kant finds 
it to be the concept of purposiveness, but there is no definite cog- 
nition of any purpose, there is only the form of purposiveness. 
This is what he means by purposiveness without purpose.** A 
beautiful object is always represented under the form of purposive- 
ness, but there is no definite purpose, only the general purposiveness 
of its adaptibility to the powers of perception. “ Natural beauty 
brings with it a purposiveness in its form by which the object 
seems to be, as it were, pre-adapted to our judgment.”*® The 
consciousness of this “ formal purposiveness in the play of the 
subject’s cognitive powers, in a representation in which an object 
is given” is a feeling—is esthetic pleasure.” “ This pleasure ac- 
companies the ordinary apprehension of an object by the imagina~- 
tion, as faculty of intuition in relation with the understanding, as 
faculty of concepts.” ** To feel the pleasure is “ merely to per- 


14P. 64. 

15 Pp. 65, 66. Kant in this passage uses sensation in the sense of feeling. 
See p. 49. 

16 Compare pp. 32, 64, 162, 160. 

17P. 36. 

18 Pp. 68, 60. 

19 P. 103. 

20 P. 71. 

21 P. 169. 
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ceive (wahrzsunehmen) the accordance of the representation (Vor- 
stellung) with the harmonious (subjektive-zweckmdssigen) ac- 
tivity of both cognitive faculties (i.e. imagination and understand- 
ing) in their freedom.” ** 


Ill 


This, Kant’s explanation of zsthetic pleasure, is thoroughly in- 
tellectualistic. It involves activities of the understanding (though 
disguised). A concept (though unrecognized) lies at the bottom 
of it. Kant himself says that the pleasure is “ referred to concepts 
although indeterminate ones.” ** The feeling of pleasure is based 
on a judgment though Kant insists that this is a non-cognitive 
judgment because the universal concept under which the given par- 
ticular (a representation, Vorstellung) is subsumed is not given. 
Kant’s whole method of approaching the problems of zsthetics 
makes it impossible for him to keep his theory free from intel- 
lectualism. Although it is clear that he is aware that the esthetic 
experience is not intellectual, he describes it in intellectualistic 
terms. 

The difficulty here is much deeper than a mere choice of ter- 
minology. There is a fundamental confusion lying at the base of 
his theory, due to his method of approach. It is the confusion 
between the apprehension of beauty and the judgment concerning 
this apprehension, i.e. the confusion between value and evaluation. 
The distinction between the immediate apprehension of beauty and 
the knowledge of this apprehension is of utmost importance to 
a theory of zsthetics. But Kant did not see the distinction, for he 
was interested in the zsthetic experience not primarily for the 
purpose of explaining it on its own account, but because he thought 
he saw in it the possibility of effecting a theoretical synthesis be- 
tween the realms of nature and of freedom. If, however, a theory 
of zsthetics is to be adequate as esthetics, it must take its departure 
from the esthetic experience, not from some ulterior interest. 

The zsthetic experience is an experience of value. Beauty is an 
zsthetic value. Value is immediately apprehended, not mediately 
as the result of intellectual processes (even though these be dis- 
guised), so the apprehension of value is not an intellectual or 


22 Ibid. 
23 P. ror. 
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cognitive matter. But it is possible to have knowledge concerning 
this apprehension. One may know that he has an immediate ex- 
perience of value. In fact, it may be that such knowledge is an 
invariable accompaniment of the immediate apprehension, but 
whether it is or not, it is something essentially different.2* Such 
knowledge is embodied in judgments, and these judgments are, 
of course, cognitive and intellectual. They are evaluations. An 
evaluation is a judgment concerning values or valuings. All judg- 
ments are propositional in nature, and evaluations are propositional. 
But immediate experiences of value are not. They are direct. 

No theory of value can avoid confusion unless this distinction 
between valuing and evaluating is clearly discerned. This cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. A value and an evaluation are not 
at all the same. Although zsthetics is concerned with evaluations 
as well as with values, it is concerned with them only because they 
are about values. If values and evaluations are not carefully dis- 
tinguished, cognition is inextricably confused with immediate ap- 
prehensions, because evaluations are cognitive. It behooves any 
theory of value which holds that cognition is in some measure 
fundamental to direct apprehension to point out the exact degree 
to which it is fundamental. The attempt to do this leads to para- 
doxes. Kant’s paradoxes already have been indicated in this paper, 
and explicit attention will be called to them later. 

The individual apprehends values, and he also makes evaluations. 
The most compelling cause for making evaluations is the necessity 
of comparing values, and all comparison involves judgment. Com- 
parison is propositional in nature: it is a relation between terms. 
Some values are more valuable than others, and the judgment that 
one is more valuable than another involves the recognition, explicit 
or implicit, of a factor which causes the difference. This may be 
called the evaluating factor. It affords the measure of intensity 
of the value. More of it makes it more valuable, and less less 
valuable. The complete definition of any particular kind of value 
must include its evaluating factor, but this accounts only for the 
comparison of different degrees of value, it does not account for 
the fundamental difference between one kind of value and another 
(e.g. the difference between zsthetic and moral value). 


24 Any other view makes cognition and knowledge synonymous with conscious- 


ness, and therefore without special significance. 
36 
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The evaluating factor for esthetic value is the feeling of pleasure, 
Pleasure, when it is felt while the subject is in the esthetic attitude, 
is the measure of the intensity of the zsthetic value which is being 
apprehended. The more pleasure in the esthetic attitude, the 
greater the degree of value. The degree of pleasure affords the 
means of comparison of zsthetic values. Kant does not distinguish 
between the apprehension of zxsthetic value and the comparison 
of different degrees of value, so he makes the evaluating factor 
fundamental in his definition of the word esthetic. 

Kant’s uses of the word esthetic have been noted already in this 
paper. In the Critique of Judgment, he defines the word to mean 
subjectively not objectively determined. He holds that it is sub- 
jectively determined because it is determined by the feeling of 
pleasure and pain.*® In this way the evaluating factor becomes the 
predominant part of what he holds to be the fundamental meaning 
of the word esthetic. But it is impossible that the word be ade- 
quately defined or used in this way, because before an evaluating 
factor can be determined for zsthetic value, this kind of value must 
be differentiated from other kinds: i.e. the fundamental meaning 
of the word esthetic to which this evaluating factor is to be ap- 
plied must be determined. 


IV 


It is not necessary on Kant’s own basis for him to define esthetic 
as subjective. In the Critique of Pure Reason, he had used the 
word to mean perceptual (perceptual intuition, Anschauung), and 
even in the Critique of Judgment this meaning is still fundamental 
despite his consistency in intending always to mean subjective. 
There are numerous passages which bear out this interpretation. 
What is subjective and concerned with feeling is zsthetic only in 
case it is also concerned with perception (Anschauung), for on 
page 133 Kant says that the absohitely good may be “ subjectively 
judged according to the feeling that it inspires ”, and yet it is not 
zsthetic. In drawing the distinction between the zsthetical ideas 
and the rational ideas in section 49 he constantly refers the zsthetic 
to perception (Anschauung). He does this also in Remark I to 
the Solution of the Antinomy of Taste (section 57). On page 


25 P. 46. 
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47 he says that whether or not a thing is beautiful depends on 
“how we judge it by mere observation (perception or reflec- 
tion).” ** On page 110 he says that the zsthetic estimation of 
magnitude “ must consist in this, that we can immediately appre- 
hend it in perception (Anschauung).” In a footnote on page 90 
he explains that certain instruments are not beautiful because 
“there is no immediate pleasure in the perception (Anschauung) 
of them.” All knowledge “ not contained in the immediate per- 
ception (Anschauung)” is declared, on page 138, to be irrelevant 
to the esthetic judgment. On pages 82 and 83 he maintains that 
“the pleasure in beauty . . . is immediately bound up with the 
representation (Vorstellung) through which the object is given.” 
And he declares, on page 159, that to judge an object beautiful 
“TI must feel the pleasure immediately in the representation of 
the object.” For Kant, the representation (Vorstellung) is given 
in the imagination, and the imagination is the faculty of intuition 
or perception.** 

Many other illustrations could be adduced to show that per- 
ceptual intuition (including the reproductive imagination) is funda- 
mental to what is esthetic for Kant in the Critique of Judgment. 
The question is, why did he think it necessary to change the mean- 
ing of the word to subjective? No answer is possible except that 
owing to his confusion between value and evaluation he considered 
it necessary to include the evaluating factor for zsthetic value 
within the fundamental definition of the word esthetic. The 
fundamental use of the word included a reference to pleasure be- 
cause he failed to note the place of pleasure in the experience 
of value. But it is obvious that the meaning of the word esthetic 
must be established before the place of pleasure in the zsthetic 
experience can be determined. 

It might be noted that the above interpretation of why Kant 
thought it necessary to change the meaning of the word esthetic 

26 Anschauung oder Reflexion. By “ Reflection”, Kant refers to the reflective 
judgment, which, as pointed out above, is only his way of accounting for the 
pleasantness of the immediate apprehension of a particular for which no uni- 
versal is given. 

27 See pp. 198, 96, and 169. It must be emphasized throughout that I am 


using the word perception only in the sense of perceptual intuition. Perception 
of fact, (Wahrnehmung) is clearly intellectual, and is a very different matter. 
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from perceptual to subjective is further borne out by the fact that 
he considered the zsthetic judgment to be the judgment of taste, 
and the judgment of taste is the judgment that an object is beau- 
tiful. But the meanings of the words taste and beautiful both 
have reference to the comparison of values, for taste commonly 
denotes preference and beauty denotes only a comparatively high 
degree of value. Therefore the meanings of these words involve 
the evaluating factor. The problems of evalulation are inextric- 
ably confused with the problems of value by Kant’s method of 
approaching zsthetics. 

In actual wording, Kant’s theory of zxsthetics often seems to 
be a series of paradoxes. Some of the most striking of these are: 
judgment which is not cognitive;** universal validity which is 
only subjective ;** knowledge which is not intellectual; *° pur- 
posiveness without purpose; * necessity which is not apodictic ; * 
knowledge which is without a concept; ** the imagination’s free 
conformity to law.** There are many others, and these recur re- 
peatedly. If these paradoxes are necessary in the exposition of 
Kant’s system, there is some antecedent error or fundamental con- 
fusion. Many of them arise directly from the definition of esthetic 
as subjective. Beauty is subjective to Kant, and yet he shows that 
in the explanation of the experience it must be treated as if it were 
objective.** It did not take his followers long to find out that 
it was as much objective as subjective to him, despite all his 
protests. 

The presentation in perceptual intuition is fundamental to what 
is esthetic in the Critique of Judgment, but Kant did not explicitly 
recognize the fact because he was pre-occupied by the problem of 
the synthesis of his other two Critiques. He gives as a descrip- 
tion of the zsthetic “ whatever we present in intuition (Anschau- 
ung) according to the precept of the judgment.” ** This precept 

28 P. 4s. 

29 P. 60. 

30 P. 66. 

31 P. 68. 

82 P. or. 

83 P. 96. 

84 P. 96. 


85 See pp. 56 and 58. 
36 P. 109. Italics mine. 
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is the subjective purposiveness of the judgment of taste. It is 
this subjectiveness which affords the grounds of synthesis between 
the realms of nature and of freedom. The doctrine of the sub- 
jective purposiveness of the zsthetic judgment (the apprehension 
of zsthetic value) is extremely important to Kant’s theory of 
esthetics considered as a synthesis of his other two Critiques, 
but it has no importance in his theory considered as a specific theory 
of esthetics. It has even a place there only because of the funda- 
mental confusion between value and evaluation which has caused 
the definition of esthetic as subjective. 


V 


When one approaches the study of zsthetics from the standpoint 
of value, seeing that its central conception is a certain kind of 
value, all these confusions and paradoxes fall away. Value is 
neither subjective nor objective. But it is just as truly both sub- 
jective and objective. This is because the division into subjective 
and objective is not exhaustive. Value has a relational status, 
emerging from a relation between subject and object, therefore it 
seems to partake of some subjective conditions and some objective 
conditions. No confusions or paradoxes need arise from this sit- 
uation if it is clearly realized. 

The most fundamental meaning should be given to the word 
esthetic. It must be fundamental enough adequately to differ- 
entiate zsthetic value from other kinds of value. Neither the 
meaning feeling nor the meaning subjective serve in the slightest 
to do this. The meaning perceptual (as it has been used in this 
paper) is wholly adequate. The word esthetic cannot be taken 
to mean concerned with feeling, because esthetic feelings must 
be distinguished from other kinds of feeling. It cannot be taken 
to mean pleasure, because there are other kinds of pleasure. That 
feeling or pleasure which is zxsthetic is that which accompanies 
the intuition of perceptual data. Pleasure is the evaluating factor 
for zsthetic value, so is essential to a complete definition of esthetic 
value, but is not essential to the fundamental meaning of the word 
esthetic. Furthermore, the recognition of pleasure as the evaluat- 
ing factor lays the basis for a satisfactory distinction between 
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positive and negative zsthetic values. Kant was never clear about 
the relation between beauty and ugliness, nor does his method of 
approaching the problems of zsthetics give him any basis for a 
solution. 

Kant’s doctrine, considered as a theory of zsthetics, is not wholly 
satisfactory. There are elements in it which are the result of 
profound theoretic insight into the conditions of the zsthetic ex- 
perience, but there are also elements in it which are intrusions— 
elements which result from confusions and lead to paradoxes. The 
way to avoid the paradoxes is to analyze the doctrine and find the 
elements in it which lead to them. Then, by purging the system 
of these errors, a more satisfactory solution of the problems of 
zsthetics can be achieved. The paradoxes result from the intel- 
lectualistic elements in the theory, which, in turn, result from the 
confusion of immediate experiences of value with judgments about 
those experiences, i.e. the confusion of valuing with evaluating. 
The Critique of Judgment, as a theory of zsthetics, is the investi- 
gation of a certain kind of value, and hence the method which 
would be fruitful of adequate results would be the method which 
approaches the problem from the standpoint of value and not from 
the standpoint of a use of reason codrdinate with the theoretical 
use and the practical use. By such a method, all the essentials of 
Kant’s theory can be preserved, and the parts which lead to para- 


doxes can be eliminated. 
Harotp N. Lee 
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DISCUSSION 


THE TIME-RETARDING JOURNEY: A REPLY. 


AM glad to have, through the courtesy of the Editors, the oppor- 

tunity to reply to Professor McGilvary’s discussion’ of my paper 
on “ The Paradox of The Time-Retarding Journey”.? I shall assume 
that the general nature of the issue raised in that paper, and the con- 
ceptions and terminology employed in it, are familiar to the reader. 
It will, unhappily, be necessary not only to attempt to clear up some, at 
least, of the numerous confusions in which McGilvary seems to me to 
have enveloped the subject, but also to correct some extraordinary 
misstatements of the contents of the paper under discussion. 

McGilvary begins by imputing to me a fundamental confusion which, 
if I had fallen into it, would necessarily have vitiated the whole of my 
argument. “ Lovejoy mixes up the problem of a return journey with 
that involved in unaccelerated motion”; and these “eggs”, which I 
have “scrambled”, must be “ unscrambled”, since “it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the Special Theory has logically nothing to 
say on retardation involved in a journey to and fro”. The last remark 
is correct; the rest is a precise inversion of the facts. Those eggs 
were not scrambled by me; on the contrary, the paper in question was 
largely devoted to unscrambling them. The scrambling was done by 
relativists. It is they who introduced, and who continue to tell, the 
tale of a time-retarding return journey; and in some current and ac- 
cepted expositions of relativity by distinguished mathematicians and 
physicists, this tale is presented as a corollary of the Special Theory 
and is defended from the specific standpoint of that theory.* This, I 
pointed out, is inconsistent with the relativist’s own principles: since 

1 This Review, Vol. XL, July, 1931, pp. 358-379. 

2 Ibid., pp. 48-68, 152-167. This paper will hereafter be referred to as PTJ. 

3 Cf., e.g., Born, Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, p. 214; there are other ex- 
amples, which I have not at hand where I write. It is true (as noted in PTJ, 
Pp. 159), that those who first deduce from the Special Theory alone both the 
implication of a time-retarding return journey, and also an ostensibly sufficient 
reply to the objection that the comparative retardation should be bilateral, usu- 
ally add, when later setting forth the General Theory, that it is in this that the 
decisive reply to the objection is to be found. It was none the less necessary for 
the purpose of my paper to clear away the confusion inherent in the former argu- 
ment before examining the latter. 
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the Special Theory is pertinent only to unaccelerated motion, while a 
round-trip involves three accelerations, “the Special Theory does not 
justify any inference as to what the effects of such a trip will be; and 
therefore the story of Peter and Paul, as usually told, has no proper 
place in expositions of that theory”. Throughout the paper the ques- 
tion of the implications of Einstein’s doctrine in the case of unacceler- 
ated relative motion was carefully distinguished from the question of 
its implications in the case of a return journey; and the most charac- 
teristic feature of my argument was the contention that the former 
question—not the latter, as relativistic writers usually imply—is the 
crucial one for the issue under discussion. McGilvary here, then, has 
merely repeated in substantially the same terms a consideration which 
I had especially emphasized and systematically applied. He has never- 
theless given his readers to understand that I had overlooked and 
implicitly denied it. 

Relativistic physicists have, however, sometimes attempted—still 
from the standpoint of the Special Theory—to meet the contention that 
the theory implies a bilateral comparative retardation, by remarking 
that one of the two systems assumed to be in relative motion is in the 
case of a round-trip accelerated, and that therefore the retardation im- 
plied by the theory will affect only the other one. In dealing with this 
argument I made a distinction of which McGilvary seems to have 
missed the point.’ As it is essential to much of the argument, I will 
briefly restate it: The term ‘acceleration’ is ambiguous. It may refer 
(a) to a change of direction or velocity of the motion of Peter and 
Paul relative to one another, or (6) to a change of direction or velocity 
of either relative to a universal or cosmical reference-system, the 
‘totality of the stars’. The former may be called ‘relative accelera- 
tion’, the latter, for the sake of brevity, ‘absolute’. An ‘absolute’ ac- 
celeration might be unilateral, i.e. Paul’s motion might be accelerated 
while Peter’s was not, in sense (6). But the assumption of such a 
cosmical frame of reference belongs exclusively to the General Theory, 
and its consequences can be discussed only in the light of that theory. 
So long as we keep to the concepts pertinent to the Special Theory, the 
only acceleration which the relativist is entitled to invoke, in the hope 
of thereby avoiding the symmetrical paradox, would be an acceleration 
in sense (a). But Paul’s motion relative to Peter could not be ac- 
celerated without Peter’s motion relative to Paul being accelerated. 

4PTJ, p. 58; the point is amplified in Note 11, and reiterated at pp. 62, 63, 


152, 160. 
5 PTJ, pp. 59-62, 161. 
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Hence this acceleration—introduced into the argument, not by me, but 
by the relativist—would be bilateral, and any inference drawn from it 
with respect to one of the travellers must also be drawn with respect to 
the other. If it is supposed to render the Special Theory inapplicable 
to Peter’s case, it renders it inapplicable to Paul’s, and so no retardation 
on either side could be deduced. If, on the other hand, “the accelera- 
tion in question were treated as theoretically negligible”—as it has 
been by eminent expounders of relativity, in the case of one of the 
travellers—it should be equally negligible in the case of the other; 
there would accordingly, by the Special Theory, be a comparative re- 
tardation, but on this supposition it “ would necessarily be reciprocal ”. 
This argument McGilvary thinks absurd ; he supposes it to be analogous 
to saying: “Jf Lovejoy were, along with all his present views, also an 
epistemological monist, he would be a most inconsistent philosopher.” 
But the only logical similarity between this and the foregoing reason- 
ing is that both contain hypothetical propositions; and I venture to 
suggest that not all arguments containing hypothetical propositions are 
formally equivalent. 

But McGilvary, too, presently deals with the supposition of a return 
journey, i.e. of an eventual reunion of Peter and Paul. He makes this 
supposition in two forms; one of them is as follows: Each traveller— 
born simultaneously with the other “at the same place ”, i.e. at virtually 
coincident points on their respective moving platforms—after having 
moved “an equal distance along the other’s platform” at a high speed 
is to be “transferred instantaneously to the other’s platform, on the 
assumption that the transfers are to have no disturbing effects, and 


’ 


that they are made under similar kinematic conditions”. This, it is 
evident, differs in two respects from the usual form of the story. It 
makes no difference, so far as the relative motion of Peter and Paul is 
concerned, whether the change of its direction is accomplished by set- 
ting each platform moving in the reverse direction or by allowing both 
platforms to continue the motion originally attributed to them and hav- 
ing the travellers exchange platforms. In either case the bodies of 
Peter and Paul reverse their relative directions and return to the 
“same place”. But the assumption of an interchange of platforms 
while both are moving in opposite directions implies, of course, that 
the reversal of direction is instantaneous; and this, with the further 
supposition that the reversal will “have no physical effects”, is not a 
part of the tale as commonly told. It is, indeed, McGilvary observes, 
“a violent supposition, as the transfer is a most violent transfer, but 
we are not responsible for either”; for it is “ Lovejoy’s supposition ”. 
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But no such supposition has ever been made by me. About a transfer 
from one moving platform to the other there is not a word in the paper 
which McGilvary is ostensibly discussing; nor is there any assumption 
that a reversal of direction, whether instantaneous or gradual, would 
“ have no physical effects”. McGilvary attributes it to me because my 
paper contains the words already cited: “If the acceleration [in the 
reversal] were treated as theoretically negligible”. He has, that is, 
taken the protasis of a conditional sentence in the subjunctive, ex- 
pressly referring to a supposition of certain writers whose reasoning 
I was criticizing ; has combined with this an addition of his own; and 
has presented the whole as if it were a categorical proposition affirmed 
by me, despite the fact that the presumable falsity of this supposition 
was more than once remarked.* Moreover, all that is said by Mc- 
Gilvary about the return journey is irrelevant to the principal object of 
my paper, viz., to focus attention upon the consequences of the theory 
of relativity for the case of a journey without reversal af direction. 
It was, indeed, necessary to consider what relativistic physicists say 
about a return journey, since they, for certain reasons to which I shall 
recur, dwell chiefly upon it. When dealing with the effect of a re- 
versal upon retardation I in general followed Einstein’s account of the 
matter.’ He concludes in the General Theory that such an accelera- 
tion would have one, and only one, result relevant to the problem 
under examination, namely, a speeding-up of the clocks, physiological 
processes, etc., of one of the travellers—it being assumed that one of 
them, but not the other, would at the time reverse his direction (i.e. 
be accelerated) relatively to the cosmical reference-system, and that 
this would produce a temporary difference in gravitational potential 
between the two moving bodies. Of this, the proper Einsteinian ac- 
count of the physical effect of a reversal of direction, McGilvary, 
singularly enough, makes no mention, when telling us what would 
happen on a relativistic round-trip; the omission is the more remark- 
able in view of his having at the outset rightly noted that the Special 
Theory, taken by itself, has no relevance to the question of “ retarda- 
tion with reversal of direction”. Since this is so, it would, surely, not 
have been amiss to take some notice of what Einstein actually says on 
this question in that part of his doctrine which is relevant to it. 

Let us, however, consider what McGilvary does with the “ violent 
supposition ” which he gratuitously introduces. We shall first assume 
the reunion to be accomplished in the manner already mentioned. The 


6 E.g., pp. 60, 61, 161. 
7 This has already been summarized in PTJ, pp. 157, 158. 
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reversal in question is evidently an acceleration only in sense (a), #.e. 
it is a reversal of the direction of the motion of Peter and Paul rela- 
tive to one another; for McGilvary now proceeds to deduce the conse- 
quences of a return journey exclusively by means of formulas belong- 
ing to the Special Theory (though he has previously observed that 
they have “logically nothing to say” about such a journey). Assum- 
ing a certain velocity and distance for the motion of Peter and Paul, 
he concludes that each infant is, when transferred to the other’s plat- 
form, “ 21 seconds old physiologically ”, and “ when they meet, each is 
42 seconds old physiologically ”.* What is the point of this conclu- 
sion? Though it rests upon the supposition for which McGilvary has 
disclaimed responsibility, it nevertheless seems to be presented in the 
end as if it were a true account, on relativistic principles, of the age 
of the travellers at the end of a return journey not theoretically im- 
possible. If it is so intended, it is completely at variance with the 
orthodox relativistic doctrine. Einstein and (so far as I have ex- 
amined their works) all other mathematical expositors of the theory 
agree that in any possible case of such a journey, if two travellers who 
had been born simultaneously at the same place should meet again 
after a period of relative motion at high velocity—supposing that the 
motion had, during its phases before and after the reversal, been recti- 
linear and uniform—they would not be “ of equal age physiologically ”. 
If the physical reality of the retardations is assumed, as in the usual 
story, it is inferrible on Einsteinian principles, namely, those of the 
Special and General Theories together, that the final ages, clock-read- 
ings, etc., will be unequal ; the equations showing this may be found in 
any mathematical treatise on the subject.* And it is apparently the 
orthodox version that McGilvary wishes to vindicate. 

The argument here may, however, perhaps be meant to be taken in 
a different way. McGilvary’s purpose may be merely to show that, if 
the supposition which he attributes to me were (per impossibile) ad- 
mitted, while relativistic principles were followed on all other points, 
the implied consequence of the hypothetical return journey would not 
be what I have called the symmetrical paradox—viz., that each voyager 


8 For some reason, McGilvary here prefers to take seconds rather than years as 
the units in his calculation. 

® There is one possible case for which this conclusion does not follow, even 
though the postulates of the General Theory are assumed; this special case was 
pointed out in PTJ, p. 163 (ii). It is not, however, recognized by Einstein; and 
the reasons for it are foreign to McGilvary’s present argument. For the equa- 
tions, cf. Born, op. cit., pp. 282-284; or Kopff, The Mathematical Theory of 
Relativity, p. 127. 
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would be younger than the other—but that both, at their reunion, 
would be of the same age. If this is the argument intended, it is 
trebly fallacious. In the first place, it is irrelevant to the paper under 
discussion, because the initial supposition is not mine. In the second 
place, it is irrelevant because I have not maintained that the sym- 
metrical paradox would necessarily result at the end of a return jour- 
ney. In the third place—what is more important—if the suppositions 
here specified by McGilvary are premised, the consequence which he 
deduces from them is wrongly drawn. For the suppositions exclude 
any such physical effects of an absolute acceleration as the unilateral 
speeding-up of clocks, etc.; and we are expressly told that Peter and 
Paul undergo “equal” (and therefore merely relative) “ accelera- 
tions "—which would, as we have seen, have either no effect or else 
bilateral and equal effects. But in that case the two infants when they 
met again should not be of the same age, but, by undisputably relativ- 
istic logic, should each be younger than the other. For it is in the end 
clearly admitted by Einstein and other mathematical writers on rela- 
tivity that if there were not an wnequal, i.e. a unilateral, acceleration, 
and therefore a unilateral speeding-up, in consequence of the reversal of 
direction, a compayative retardation would be deducible for both travel- 
lers and both clocks.*° It is only because the acceleration relative to 
the cosmical syste:, which is assumed to be involved in a return jour- 
ney, would produce an “ overcompensation”” on one side, that the ad- 
mission of a reciprocal retardation is declared by Einstein to be avoid- 
able. Exclude this consequence of the acceleration (as McGilvary in 
his present hypothetical case excludes it), and the symmetrical paradox 
would avowedly follow. It is true that McGilvary essays to prove the 
contrary by equations in his footnote 11; unfortunately, his equations 
yield a result precisely opposite to that to which the equations of Ein- 
stein and the other mathematical physicists lead them, on this point. 

In the other form of his supposition of a reunion McGilvary gets 
Peter back to the same point with Paul by transferring him, “ without 
disturbing effects ”, to a third platform, moving “ relatively to Paul’s in 

10 This is perfectly explicit in Einstein’s own argument, cited in PTJ, 157-159: 
whichever one of the two clocks is in turn taken as in motion relatively to the 
other (in reality, of course, they are both in such motion at once), during the 
two phases of the total movement which Einstein distinguishes as “ Tetlprozesse 
(2) und (4) ” that clock “ goes more slowly than the other”. These phases are 
respectively identical with the period during which Peter and Paul are moving 


apart and that in which they are approaching one another. If the reader wishes 
to see this in the form of equations, he will find them in the passage of Born’s 


referred to, loc cit. 
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the direction opposite to that in which Peter’s moves.” The velocity of 
this third platform relative to Paul’s is to be the same as Paul’s original 
‘retraces his move- 


velocity relative to Peter’s; in other words, Peter 
ment with the same speed back as he had on his outward jouurney.” In 
this way he will overtake Paul, who meanwhile has remained at his 
birthplace, A, on his own platform. And in this case MeGilvary con- 
cludes that Peter will be younger than Paul on his arrival at A, and his 
clock-reading will be slow in comparison with Paul’s. The supposition 
incidentally involves some additional paradoxes of its own, when the 
relation of Peter’s time, etc., on his new platform to that on his origi- 
nal one is considered. Disregarding these, this second supposition does 
not differ in any relevant respect from the first. In both cases, the 
bodies of Peter and Paul, and their clocks, simply reverse the direction 
of their relative motion, though by means of different mechanical de- 
vices, and return to a common point, the motion being by hypothesis 
unaccelerated except during the reversal, and at uniform velocity in 
both directions. Yet McGilvary handles his equations in so original a 
manner that he gets opposite results for these tw6 instances of pre- 
cisely the same kinematic phenomenon: if Peter uses one vehicle for 
rejoining Paul he will be of the same age and thei~ clocks will agree, 
if he uses another, moving at the same relative speed, he will be the 
younger and his clock will be slow. 

McGilvary is unaware of his self-contradiction because he supposes 
there is a kinematically relevant difference between his two methods of 
reuniting Peter and Paul. As we have seen, when the travellers return 
to a common point simply by swapping platforms he regards each as re- 
versing his direction, and therefore describes them as undergoing equal 
accelerations. But in the present instance, in which Paul remains on 
his own platform while Peter is transferred to a third by which he 
eventually catches up with Paul, McGilvary supposes that Peter alone 
reverses his direction; that he alone, therefore, is accelerated; and that 
this difference between them in the matter of acceleration will affect 
the retardations, so that in this instance, unlike the first, their eventual 
ages and clock-readings will be disparate. As he puts it, with the 
emphasis of italics, “it is the clock that reversed its direction [sc., 
Peter's] that is slow”. There is a dense mass of errors and con- 
fusions here; but it will suffice to notice four. (1) It is explicitly a 
part of the initial supposition in both instances that reversals are to 
have no “ physical effects”. Hence if there were a unilateral reversal 
in the second instance, it could not affect the rate of Peter’s physiologi- 
cal processes or of his clock; and it could therefore produce no differ- 
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ence, with respect to retardation, between the first instance and the 
second. (2) But this reversal or acceleration could no more be uni- 
lateral in the second instance than in the first. For in both cases it is 
equally clearly indicated that only the relative motion of. Peter and 
Paul is in question; and—to repeat yet again the fundamental con- 
sideration to which it appears impossible to persuade McGilvary to at- 
tend—relative motion is reciprocal, and there can be no reversal of 
Peter’s motion with respect to Paul unless there is at the same time a 
reversal of Paul’s motion with respect to Peter. Both clocks there- 
fore will, in this sense, reverse their directions, whatever the means 
by which the return journey is managed. If, then, the result of a re- 
versal of relative direction were (which it is not) that the clock which 
reversed would be slow in comparison with the other, then, once more, 
both would be slow. (3) If, on the other hand, there is—as Mc- 
Gilvary assumes—a unilateral acceleration which (contrary to the 
initial supposition) does have a physical effect on the retardations, this 
acceleration; Peter 


‘ ’ 


can only be what we have termed an “ absolute’ 
must be supposed, while reversing the direction of his motion relative 
to Paul, to reverse it also relatively to the cosmical reference-system, 
while Paul does not do so. And in such a case we have already ob- 
served that, by the General Theory, the comparative retardation at the 
end of the return journey would be asymmetrical. Only, the result to 
which McGilvary’s equations bring him is again exactly opposite to 
Einstein's. The clock which had—in the only respect in which any dif- 
ferential effect could result—reversed its direction would, according to 
the General Theory, be fast." (4) This unilateral effect would, more- 
over, according to Einstein, arise in the first instance as well as in the 
second, and would modify the speed of the same clock during the re- 
versal. Peter could not prevent an absolute acceleration from occur- 
ring simply by taking a different celestial taxicab in order to meet 
Paul. 

In whatever way, then, McGilvary’s account of the consequences of 
a hypothetical return journey is construed, it invariably proves irre- 
concilable with the reasonings of the author of the theory of relativity 
on the same matters. Under these circumstances I find it a little odd 
that McGilvary should remind me in reproachful italics that “ we are 

11Tt would undergo during the reversal a speeding-up equal to twice the 
amount of its retardation during its two phases of unaccelerated motion, which 
latter amount would be precisely equal to the retardation of the other clock. Cf. 
the passage of Einstein cited PTJ, p. 159; and for the equations, Born, Eim- 
stein’s Theory of Relativity, pp. 282-284, or Kopff, The Mathematical Theory of 
Relativity (English tr.), pp. 124-127. 
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dealing with Einstein’s relativity”, and should in general assume the 
tone of a faithful and authoritative expounder of the pure relativistic 
creed. 

Since he in fact disregards the most essential principles of Eir ‘tein’s 
argument on the matter under discussion—“ the final and official corm 
of the argument by which escape from the symmetrical form of the 
paradox is sought” **—McGilvary naturally fails to meet, or even to 
mention, the consideration which I presented as the decisive proof that 
this (or any other) way of escape is impossible. This is already 
implicit in what has been said above, and was, I should have thought, 
stated with sufficient clarity and emphasis in my previous paper; *™ but 
it seems necessary to recapitulate it briefly. It runs, then, as follows: 
To avoid the absurd conclusion that each clock will be equally re- 
tarded in comparison with the other, and that each twin will be younger 
than the other, the relativist is compelled to postulate a return journey, 
and then to invoke, in accordance with the Genera! Theory, the afore- 
said compensatory speeding-up of the clocks and physiological processes 
on one of the two systems, during the phase in which the direction of 
their relative motion is being reversed. But in doing so, he expressly 
assumes—as, for the rest, the Special Theory requires—that during the 
phase of unaccelerated motion prior to the reversal (not to speak of 
that after it) a bilateral comparative retardation has been taking place. 
In other words, he recognizes that on the outward one-way journey 
which is a part of the return journey, each clock will be increasingly 
slow in comparison with the other, and each twin will be younger than 
his brother.‘* If the relativist did not assume this, there would be no 
bilateral effect for the unilateral speeding-up to offset. Thus nothing 
is accomplished by assuming a return journey and thereby introducing 
an acceleration. If it is an acceleration merely in sense (a), it is 
irrelevant because, if it has any effect, it will have the same in the 
case of both travellers. If it is an acceleration in sense (b)—and this, 
according to Einstein himself, is the only one which need be con- 
sidered **—it is still irrelevant, because it is introduced too late. The 
mischief has already been done before the acceleration occurs. Hence 
“the very absurdity which [Einstein’s] reply is designed to eliminate 
is a necessary presupposition of the reply.” ** The symmetrical para- 

12 PTJ, p. 159. 

18 Ibid., pp. 164, 165. 

14 Cf. once more Einstein’s argument already cited (PTJ, pp. 158, 159), and 
the relevant passages in Born, Kopff, or any competent mathematical exposition 
of the General Theory. 

15 Cf. his remark in Die Naturwissenschaften, 1918, p. 700, cited in PTJ, p. 162. 

16 PTJ, p. 16s. 
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dox, admittedly a self-contradiction, is, then, inherent in the theory, so 
long as the retardations are construed as physical phenomena affecting 
bodies in relative motion—though this paradox need not arise if they 
are construed merely as illusory appearances of such bodies experienced 
by external observers.*’ Unless or until this difficulty is disposed of, 
the crucial point of the argument against the physical reality of the 
retardations, and therefore one of the most essential points of the 
question concerning the philosophical significance of the doctrine of 
the relativity of time, remains untouched. 

McGilvary deals at greatest length with a special hypothetical ex- 
ample which I propounded in order to illustrate the implications of the 
Special Theory (as that is usually interpreted) in a case of relative 
motion in which there is no acceleration whatever. Two parallel plat- 
forms of indefinite length, separated only by a distance sufficient to 
prevent friction, are supposed to be in motion relatively to one another 
with a constant high velocity. When the point A on one platform is 
passing the point A’ on the other, two infants are born, Paul at A, 
Peter at A’. At A and A’, and at intervals in both directions along 
either platform, observers are stationed, each provided with a clock 
which automatically records the number of revolutions of its hands. 
The clocks on each platform are synchronized in the usual manner. At 
a point P on Paul’s platform, lying at a distance from A in a direction 
‘eastward ”, another child, 


‘ 


which we may, with McGilvary, call 
“ Paul’s cousin”, is born, at a moment which, by the clocks on Paul’s 
platform, is the same as the moment of Paul’s birth at A: and ata 
coincident point P’, on Peter’s platform, “ Peter’s cousin” is born, 
simultaneously with the birth of Paul’s cousin at P. All remain 
throughout at their birth-places on their own platforms. This is the 


’ 


“general set-up” which McGilvary and I agree in accepting. Given 
this situation, I assumed that all four babies would be born simultane- 
ously. It will, however, shorten the argument to limit it to a single 
crucial proposition, viz. ; that Paul’s cousin could be born simultaneously 
with Peter. Since, however, the two platforms are in continuous mo- 
tion in opposite directions, the point A’ and P will eventually become 
(virtually) coincident, and Peter and Paul’s cousin will then be in “ the 
same place”. But meanwhile, my argument continued, Peter and 
Paul’s cousin have been in unaccelerated relative motion; each there- 
fore will have undergone a retardation of his physiological processes, 
clock-readings, etc., in comparison with the other’s; and thus when J’ 

17 Another paradox would, it could be shown, arise even on this supposition; 
but that is another story. 
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and P are coincident, Peter and Paul’s cousin will—if retardations 
actually occur as physical facts—each be younger than the other at the 
same place. To show that, in this particular hypothetical case also, 
this absurd conclusion follows from the customary relativistic assump- 
tions it is, it must be borne in mind, necessary to establish only the 
two propositions (1) that Peter and Paul’s cousin could be born simul- 
taneously; (2) that, according to the Special Theory, the comparative 
retardation arising while they continuously approached one another 
would be bilateral and equal. 

(1) The former proposition McGilvary regards as inconsistent with 
relativistic principles. It rests upon a “ Newtonian postulate” which 
I have illicitly introduced. It is true that by “ Paul’s clocks ”, i.e. those 
on his platform, the four babies are all “born simultaneously”. But 
by Peter’s clocks (McGilvary finds) Paul’s cousin could not be born 
simultaneously with Paul, nor, consequently, with Peter, for 


in order to understand relativistic time, . . . we must start with the fact that at 
no time, registered by the clocks of either platform, does anyone of the clocks cf 
the other have a reading equal to the reading of any other clock of that other 
platform. 

Now in this case McGilvary is employing a genuinely Einsteinian 
premise, though it is not happily expressed. By a familiar argument, 
though, as I have elsewhere attempted to show, a fallacious one,”* Ein- 
stein reaches the conclusion that two events which are simultaneous 
from the point of view of one system cannot be simultaneous from the 
point of view of another system in motion relatively to the first. And 
this principle McGilvary correctly applies to the present case. Since, 
by hypothesis, Paul’s birth at A and Paul’s cousin’s birth at P are 
simultaneous by the clocks on Paul’s platform, they cannot be simul- 
taneous by Peter’s time-reckoning. But Peter’s birth is, by admitted 
relativistic standards, simultaneous with Paul’s, since they are both 
born at the same place at the same time. Therefore Peter’s birth— 
being simultaneous with Paul’s which is not for Peter, simultaneous 
with Paul’s cousin’s—cannot, for Peter, be simultaneous with Paul’s 
cousin’s. Though McGilvary’s reasoning here, then, is, so far as it 
goes, relativistically orthodox, and though it seems to show that, on 
Einsteinian principles, my proposition (1) cannot be admitted, it in 
fact fails to disprove that proposition or the conclusion of which it was 
a premise. What McGilvary overlooks is that there are other pre- 
suppositions of the relativist about simultaneity-at-a-distance, and that 


18“ The Dialectical Argument against Absolute Simultaneity”, JourNaL oF 


PHILOSOPHY, 1930, pp. 617-632, 645-654. 
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these have implications contrary to that upon which he dwells. For 
these latent inconsistencies in the theory a critic of it is obviously not 
responsible. It can be shown by two distinct arguments that the rela- 
tivist must admit that the births of Peter and Paul’s cousin could be 
simultaneous, whether the judgment upon the question were that of an 
observer on Peter’s platform, or of one on Paul’s. 

i. In the first argument Paul serves, so to say, as a logical inter- 
mediary between his cousin and Peter. For the observer at A’, on 
Peter’s platform, the births of Peter and Paul are simultaneous; he 
sees them both occurring together at the place where he is. He also 
knows that indefinitely many other events on Paul’s platform must be 
occurring simultaneously with Paul’s birth; i.e. that the synchronized 
clocks on that platform all show the same reading when that event oc- 
curs. It is true that McGilvary makes it a rule for his observers that 
they shall not think; but this seems to me a bad rule for observers, and 
in any case I trust the reader will not adhere to it. Since, then, Peter’s 
birth is observably simultaneous with an event having a certain date 
(clock-reading) at A on Paul’s platform, and since other events must 
have the same date on that platform, one of these events may conceiv- 
ably be the birth of a cousin of Paul’s at some point, P, to the eastward 
of A. It will perhaps be suggested that the sense in which Peter’s birth 
is admittedly simultaneous with Paul’s is not the same as the sense in 
which Paul’s is admittedly simultaneous with his cousin’s. On this mat- 
ter Einstein’s own utterances are somewhat equivocal. But the use of 
the same term should signify that the same relation is in question ; and if 
it is assumed that the term is used in two wholly different senses, other 
paradoxes arise, which I have pointed out elsewhere.*® In any case, 
McGilvary explicitly tells us that the senses are the same: “ the differ- 
ence between ‘simultaneity at the same place’ and ‘ simultaneity at a 
distance’ is not a difference in the connotation of ‘ simultaneity’”, but 
only in “denotation”. If this is assumed, the first argument clearly 
follows from the admitted facts; it is an application to our hypothetical 
case of the principle: If two events are in the same sense simultaneous 
with the same event they are simultaneous with each other. There is 
no reason why an intelligent observer on Peter’s platform should be 
supposed to be incapable of recognizing this. 

it. There is, however, a more direct argument to the same conclu- 
sion, in which Paul (though not his platform) may be left out of the 
affair altogether. For another assumption equally necessary to the 
relativist is that there may, and, indeed must, be simultaneity between 


19 Jbid., pp. 625-632. 
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events on two different systems. He is logically debarred from assum- 
ing that no single event on, say, Paul’s platform can ever occur at the 
same time with any single and distant event on Peter’s; for such an 
assumption would be equivalent to denying the possibility of relative 
motion. To say that two bodies are in such motion is to say that they 
are moving at the same time—+.e. that while one is getting, say, nearer 
to the other, the other is getting nearer to the first. There must be a 
‘common while’ if there is to be a relative motion; and this common 
while must contain common moments. No relativist, I suppose, has 
ever been guilty of asserting that when one of two originally distant 
bodies begins to approach another, the second does mot begin to ap- 
proach the first. Or again, in the customary story of the round trip, 
at the same moment at which Peter’s direction relative to Paul is re- 
versed Paul’s direction relative to Peter is admittedly reversed. To 
suppose that these reversals happened at separate or incomparable 
moments, one in “ Paul’s time” exclusively, the other in Peter’s, would 
be to deny that any reversal of Paul’s motion relative to Peter had 
occurred. An ‘intersystemic’, though not necessarily a ‘ universal’, 
simultaneity is thus invariably assumed by the relativist for any two 
systems of which he predicates relative motion. This is not an acci- 
dental relapse on his part into a ‘ Newtonian postulate’; it is neces- 
sary to give any sense to his discourse.*° 

The same assumption is obviously implicit in the notion of retarda- 
tion. A comparative retardation presupposes a period of time common 
to both systems during which the two sets of processes which are to be 
compared are going on; and this period must have an initial moment 
and a terminal moment which are identical for both systems, and a 
series of intermediate moments, also identical for both, in the course 
of which the retardation of the clocks and physiological processes on 
the one, in comparison with those on the other, gradually takes place. 
Deny these presuppositions, and the proposition ‘ Peter has been age- 
ing less rapidly than Paul’s cousin’ becomes entirely meaningless. 

Since, then, there can—and, for the logic of relativity, imperatively 
must—be moments common to any two specified relatively moving sys- 
tems, there is no reason why, at some such common moment, two in- 
fants should not be born, one (Peter) at A’ on the one platform, the 
other (Paul’s cousin) at P on the other platform. There is also no 
reason why, at the same common moment, recording chronometers of 

20 This has also been pointed out in the article mentioned, JournaL or Put- 
LosopHy, XXVII, pp. 653, 654. The assumption is evident in the argument 
cited from Einstein and Born, PTJ, pp. 157-159. 
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identical construction should not be set going beside both infants, each 
chronometer with the initial reading of 12 o’clock. We may therefore 
postulate that such simultaneous births, and such simultaneous begin- 
nings of clock-movements, occur at the points mentioned. 

(2) We have, then, Peter and Paul’s cousin born “ at the same time” 
at A’ and P respectively. The moment of their birth is the moment of 
the beginning of their unaccelerated relative motion. What, according 
to the Special Theory, will be the effect of this motion while it is going 
on, and what will be its outcome when A’ and P become coincident? 
No orthodox expositor of the theory, I believe, has ever denied that 
each traveller will undergo a retardation his ‘time’, in comparison with 
that of the other, during the period in which they are approaching one 
another. The meaning of this proposition is, it is true, often obscured 
by the use of what I have called the phraseology of ‘alternating op- 
tions ’; either, we are told, will be thus retarded, according to our choice 
of reference-body. But it can hardly be necessary to repeat again that 
‘either ’ here necessarily means ‘ both’, since the retardation is a func- 
tion of the relative motion and both travellers at once, with their ac- 
companying clocks, are in relative motion. The relativistic physicists 
declare plainly that the calculation of the retardations (so long as the 
motion remains unaccelerated) is perfectly reversible—that, in Kopff’s 
words, “the only consequence that can be drawn from the Special 
Theory, in relation to the Lorentz transformation, is that during the 
uniform rectilinear motion of A with respect to B, both in the first and 
in the second process, the clock A lags for an observer at B, and the 
clock B does the same for an observer at A”.** If McGilvary thinks 
that any different consequence can be drawn from the Special Theory, 
he has Einstein and the other mathematicians against him, and his 
real quarrel is with them. But it is implied by the usual version of 
the story of the two travellers born at the same time that the mutual 
lag will not merely seem to the observers at A and B—or, in our illus- 
tration at A’ and P—to occur, but will actually occur on the respective 

21 The Mathematical Theory of Relativity, p. 50. The expression “ first and 


second process” refers simply to the case in which A is “taken” as in motion 
relatively to B, and that in which B is “taken” as in motion relatively to A; 
but, as we know, both “ processes” occur at once, if there is any relative motion 
between the two travellers at all. Kopff, loc. cit., attempts to escape the resultant 
paradox in the usual manner earlier indicated: he shifts the argument to the 
case of accelerated motion, and then brings in the resultant speeding-up of one of 
the clocks, “according to their relative position” at the time of reversal. It 
will have been observed that Einstein, in the passage previously referred to, 
himself deduces from the Special Theory precisely the mutual lag above men- 
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platforms of A and B—or of Peter and Paul’s cousin. And therefore, 
when Peter and Paul’s cousin presently meet, each traveller will be 
physiologically younger than the other and each clock will show a 
record of fewer elapsed hours than the other. And this is equivalent 
to saying that the situation when Peter and Paul’s cousin meet will be 
precisely that which McGilvary says is not implied by the theory—“a 
mutual inversion of unequal coincident clock-readings ” and physiologi- 
cal ages. 

One of the most curious confusions in McGilvary’s paper is to be 
seen in his remarks on the question of the “ physical reality” of the 
retardations. This question is, he declares “ ambiguous”; in fact, he 
suggests, it loses all meaning when we remember that “ retardation, 
like largeness, is always a respective characteristic”. An “ Einstein- 
ian clock ” is “ not retarded with respect to the time-system of its own 
platform ”; it is retarded “ with respect to the time-system of the plat- 
from relatively to which it is in motion”; one of these, “ where it is”, 
is as much a physical fact as the other, “ where that is”; and beyond 
this, we are told, no question of physical fact arises. But in truth the 
meaning of the statement that a comparative retardation is a “ physical 
reality” is perfectly unambiguous. It means precisely what Mc- 
Gilvary expresses when he correctly says that (assuming the same speed 
and distance as before) “it is agreed by all relativists that Peter’s 
clock at A’ ticked, and Peter’s heart beat, 21 times from his birth till 
his arrival at P, and that the heart of Paul’s cousin beat, and Paul’s 
clock at P ticked, 70 times from this cousin’s birth till Peter’s arrival 
at P”. The (supposed) fact that Peter’s clock ticked and his heart 
beat 21 times instead of 70 is the retardation; if this were not a “ phys- 
ical reality ” his clock would have ticked the same number of times as 
Paul’s cousin’s did while the same state of unaccelerated relative motion 
between the two of them subsisted. (It is, of course, illicitly assumed 
here by McGilvary that Paul’s cousin’s clock would not also be re- 
tarded ; but that is beside the present point.) Now to say that Peter’s 
clock thus ticked, or that his heart beat, only 21 times, is not exactly 
the same as saying that the clock did not tick, nor the heart beat, this 
number of times, but merely appeared to do so to observers on the 
other platform. Where, then, is the ambiguity in the former proposi- 
tion, or in the distinction between it and the latter? Wherein, also, 
lies the respectivity of the assumed retardation? Peter’s clock did not 
tick 21 times “ with respect to the platform relatively to which it was 
in motion”, and 70 times “ with respect to its own platform”; it just 
ticked 21 times. This is elsewhere recognized by McGilvary: ques- 
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tions of number are, he grants, “ absolute”; “there is no difference” 
between observers “in any count”, and therefore the number of ticks 
will be the same for the observers on both, or all possible, platforms; 
and each traveller’s “ physiological age advances in the rhythm of his 
clocks”. If, now, we suppose the journey lengthened, and substitute 
years for seconds as our units, the proposition on which “all rela- 
tivists agree” means that when Peter arrives at P he will have the 
physical attributes of a youth of 21 (with the mental characteristics 
conditioned by this physiological age), while Paul’s cousin will have 
those of an old man of 70. About this also there is nothing respective. 
A man is not physiologically 70 with respect to one moving object and 
physiologically of some other age with respect to another. Now this 
situation in which Peter and Paul’s cousin are 21 and 70 at the same 
time and place is precisely the outcome of the orthodox relativistic 
story, when a one-way journey rather than a return journey is as- 
sumed. The critic of the story merely points out that, by the relativist’s 
premises, the argument can equally legitimately be reversed so as to 
prove Paul’s cousin the younger; which would mean that he must, by 
relativistic principles, have two physiological ages at once. 

While much more that ought to be said about McGilvary’s reasoning 
must be left unsaid for want of space, I must refer briefly in conclu- 
sion to his equations. The disastrous outcome of his calculations in 
the case of the return journey, under the specified hypothetical con- 
ditions, has already been shown. In the case of the unaccelerated mo- 
tion of Peter and Paul’s cousin, his computations concerning their 
respective ages at the time of their meeting prove nothing what- 
ever about the question at issue, for a very obvious reason: They are 
made from the point of view of only one of the travellers. In order to 
employ the Lorentz transformations it is, manifestly, necessary to have 
first something to transform; in other words, the values of x and ¢ 
must first be determined by measurements (actual or hypothetical) 
made on one platform by observers travelling with it. Such measure- 
ments on Paul’s platform would, ¢.g., give the distance, for him or his 
observers, from the assumed origin A to the point P (which is initially 
coincident with P’), and the time taken, as measured by his clocks, for 
Peter to move from P to A. With these values as data, the equations 
can then be applied; they will show that on Peter’s platform, the corre- 
sponding length will be shorter and the time less, the disparity varying 
with the value assigned to v. This computation McGilvary correctly 
makes; assuming that v=c V91/10, that P, as measured on Paul’s 
platform, is 7¢\/91 miles from A, and that Peter, by Paul’s clocks, 
arrives at P (where he meets Paul’s cousin) at time t= 70, it follows 
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that, by Peter’s clocks, he arrives there at time #= 21. But though 
this gives us the times of that event for both platforms, it gives them 
only from the point of view of Paul or his cousin. But Peter is equally 
entitled, in a world of relativity, to make measurements on his own 
platform, and, taking these as data, to apply to them the same trans- 
formation equation, in order to determine how much time elapsed, 
by Paul’s clocks, and by how many heartbeats, etc., Paul’s cousin’s 
physiological age advanced during the relative motion which brought 
him and Peter to the same place. Since, by the equation, the time 
on the other platform is always slow in comparison with that on which 
the basic measurement is made—the so-called stationary system— 
Peter will find that the time, by Paul’s clocks, is less than by his own— 
not more, as it was from Paul’s point of view, i.e. when Paul’s meas- 
urements were taken as the initial data; and the retardation which each 
can thus determine by calculation it is supposed that he also sensibly 
perceives. The computation of Paul’s cousin’s age from Peter’s point 
of view McGilvary fails to make. This astonishing omission is ap- 
parently due to a confusion between computing times for both platforms 
and computing them from both platforms. With all his equations— 
which are merely different applications of the one familiar formula for 
computing retardation—McGilvary has too few by half, since in none 
of the specific cases with which he deals does he apply this formula 
bilaterally.22 This is to say that he has forgotten the principle of 

22 To show this by quoting and analyzing all McGilvary’s equations would re- 
quire more space than is available. I refer the reader to McGilvary’s text and 
ask him to observe that in footnotes 3, 4 and 5, which show, by means of the 
Lorentz formulas, the times of certain events on Peter’s platform, the values as- 
signed to x and ¢ are those assumed to be directly measurable on Paul’s platform, 
and that the subsequent statements concerning Peter’s age, in comparison with 
Paul’s cousin’s, are based on these calculations. In notes 6 and 7, which intro- 
duce a “cousin” of Peter’s born at a “ point M’ west of A’ and distant from it 
by 7¢ Vor,” the values for the time, #’, and the distance x’, are assumed to be 
determinable, apart from the transformation, on Peter's platform, and the time 
required for Paul to reach Peter’s cousin at M’ is thus computed from Peter’s 
(or his cousin’s) point of view; but in this case there is a corresponding omission 
to compute the time required from Paul’s point of view for Peter’s cousin to 
move from M to A. If, however, the computations in notes 4 and 5 are com- 
bined with those in note 7, they establish my contention, as a little analysis will 
show. If we start with Peter’s measurements, Peter’s cousin’s meeting with 
Paul occurs at time ¢t/ = 70 by Peter’s clock and at time ¢ = 21 by Paul’s clock 
(note 7). This is the reverse of the result obtained (notes 4 and 5) for Peter 
and Paul’s cousin. But the distances M—A and A-P, from whichever platform 
determined, are by hypothesis equal, as are the distances M’—A’ and A’—P’. Thus 
two persons, e.g. Peter and his cousin, travelling on the same platform with the 
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relativity itself. It is true enough that, as he remarks, the Einsteinian 
theory “is not just the classical theory of the relativity of motion 
dressed up in mathematical clothes”. But it is also true that the Spe- 
cial Theory includes the classical principle of the relativity of motion 
as its indispensable presupposition, that the denial of any ‘ privileged’ 
frame of reference is of its essence, and that consequently, where two 
bodies in unaccelerated motion are concerned, all relativity estimates 
are reciprocal, that is to say, reversible. This is the first thing taught 
the children in really “ relativistic nurseries”. A discussion in which 
it is forgotten can hardly be said to be pertinent to the theory of rela- 
tivity at all; Hamlet with Hamlet left out is an inadequate parallel. 
When the omission is repaired and the transformation equation for time 
is applied from both sides, there manifestly results a proof of the con- 
clusion which McGilvary has endeavored with elaborate irrelevance to 
controvert. 

But he does not even adhere consistently and unequivocally to his 
denial of it. For in one passage (pp. 371, 372) he reaches (even though 
by devious reasoning) the result that, “ measured by the synchronism 
of Peter’s clocks”, Paul’s cousin’s clock during his transit from P’ to 
A’ “ runs only 3/10 as fast as Peter’s clock”, and that, “ measured by 
the synchronism of Paul’s clocks ”, Peter’s clock during his transit from 
A to P (where he meets Paul’s cousin) “runs only 3/1o as fast” as 
Paul’s cousin’s clock. This, obviously, is a reciprocal comparative 
retardation. Moreover, Peter is by hypothesis born when A and JA’ 
coincide, and Paul’s cousin is born when P and P’ coincide; and their 
transits from A and P’ respectively until they meet constitute their 
same velocity, cover what for them are equal distances in the same direction in 
unequal times, one being 21 and the other 70 at the end of his journey, by the 
clocks on their own platform—when the readings of those clocks are determined 
in the first case from the other platform, in the second case from their own. 
But on the other hand, nothing in the Special Theory permits us to suppose that 
Peter can take a longer time than his cousin to travel the same distance at the 
same velocity when distance and time are determined from a single platform, sc., 
their own. Peter, therefore, having been born and having started on his travels 
when A = A’, will arrive at P at the same time as his cousin, starting from M 
(= M’), arrives at A, namely, at t/ = 70, by his own clock as he observes it; 
whereas by the same clock as Paul’s cousin observes it Peter’s time of arrival at 
P will be # = 21 (note 5). And this—if the retardation is taken as a physical 
reality—is our symmetrical paradox once more. Peter will be of two ages at 
once; and he will be both older and younger than Paul’s cousin, who will, by the 
corresponding inference, also be of two ages at once, when Peter meets him at 
P. But McGilvary fails to bring these two sets of equations together and to 
deduce the consequence which they jointly entail; and he therefore remains 
unaware that he has mathematically confuted himself. 
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entire lives. And, once more, “the physiological age of each advances 
in the rhythm of his clocks.” Now if all this is to be taken as referring 
to physical facts (in the sense already defined in McGilvary’s own 
terms), Peter will be 3/10 as old as Paul’s cousin and Paul’s cousin 
will be 3/10 as old as Peter, at the same instant at the same place. If 
this absurd consequence is not the one intended, the result stated by 
McGilvary can only mean that each seems to the other to be younger 
than himself, but that their actual ages are the same—.ec. that the 
retardations are not physical realities. And it was to establishing the 
inevitability of this dilemma, in which McGilvary is himself here 
clearly involved, that my entire argument was devoted. 
Artuur O. Loveyoy 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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Cogitans Cogitata. By Hersert Witpon Carr. London, The Favil 
Press, 1930. Los Angeles, University of Southern California Phi- 
losophy Series. Pp. xiv, 112. 

The ripest and best fruit of Dr. Carr’s philosophic career is his re- 
cent book, Cogitans Cogitata. It is a remarkable book and should be- 
come a classic for the point of view which Dr. Carr represents. It is a 
complete system of philosophy in one hundred and ten pages. (May 
other philosophers imitate Dr. Carr’s example in giving their phi- 
losophy a concise form.) It has the conciseness of Spinoza’s Ethics, 
but at the same time the literary charm peculiar to Dr. Carr. In its 
dignity and solemnity it suggests Bridges’ Testament of Beauty, and 
like this it is the summing up of the experience of a long and rich life. 
I feel difficulties in his System, but that may be because I do not under- 
stand. There is a French proverb to the effect that to comprehend is 
to forgive. Perhaps I may paraphrase this by saying that to compre- 
hend is generally to agree. But the important thing is that every point 
of view should be effectively stated. 

Professor Carr characterizes his philosophy in this book (which, he 
tells us, he has written primarily for himself) as philosophical monad- 
ism and metaphysical vitalism. We shall consider these two motives 
in turn. The former motive constitutes a system of monadistic ideal- 
ism. Professor Carr does not hesitate to call his interpretation of ex- 
perience solipsism. “On the contrary, the solipsistic character is to 
me self-evident fact. . . . I can only feel my own sensations, imagine 
my own fancies, think my own thoughts” (p. X). For him there is 
no egocentric predicament. The fact is that reality is fundamentally 
centred in the monad. There is no reality external to the monad. 
It is an illusion that we are disinterested observers of an external 
reality. “We can no more view the universe from without than 
we can step outside ourselves. Our position is within and our 
outlook is internal. What we behold in the world is only our 
own activity reflected to us in the imagery which gives that ac- 
tivity expression” (p. XI). All activity and all knowledge must be 
understood as generated from within the monad. What then is a 
monad? It is an individual, active subject of experience (p.1). The 
monad of Dr. Carr’s monadistic idealism must really be of the grade 
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of selfconscious person. “ The universe is a pluralism of persons, not 
a pluralism of things. . . . It is because life is in essence conscious- 
ness or mind that we know; it is because the real is the spiritual that 
” (p. 107). Since 
we are now trying to understand Dr. Carr’s solipsistic idealism, we 
must speak of person in the singular and not in the plural. It is be- 
cause Dr. Carr has had the courage to carry this solipsistic attitude to 


we know existence as value, beauty, truth, goodness 


its logical conclusions that his philosophy has a unique place. If he 
finds support in Einstein’s theory of relativity or in Leibniz’s monado- 
logy or even in Hegel, it is because he interprets these solipsistically. 
In this lies his originality and merit. For him, the principle of rela- 
tivity means that “to the perceiver the object of perception is, and can 
only be, idea” (p. 105). There is no reality independent of the ob- 
server. The physical world is an extrapolation by the monad to serve 
its purposes of action. “The frame of reference” must itself be 
grounded in the monad and has no external reality. “The world of 
physics is a logico-mathematical construction.” It has no reality on 
its own account. The monad is self-sufficient, independent and im- 
penetrable. It reveals itself in two modes, knowledge and action. 
But purposive action alone is real, knowledge is ideal and exists for 
the sake of action. Strictly speaking the monad cannot know itself. 
It cannot have an idea of itself, for all ideas and contents depend upon 
it. But it has an immediate intuition of itself as living, purposive 
activity. 

The world of the monad is its self-expression, and it cannot exist 
without expressing itself. The perceptual world of the monad is an 
esthetic creation. The creative activity of the monad shows itself 
in a twofold way: in images and concepts. The pictorial world of 
perception is as truly a spontaneous creation as the world of conceptual 
construction, though we ordinarily fail to recognize the fact, because 
the zxsthetic creation must exist before there can be conceptual ac- 
tivity. Kant recognized the important place of zsthetic activity in 
experience (though only partially so in his first Critique, profoundly 
in his third). The process for Dr. Carr, however, is not the activity 
of a consciousness in general. It is the creative activity of the indi- 
vidual monad. The perceptual activity and the logical activity are alike 
private. There can be no outside stimulus to monadic activity. It is 
true that he sometimes tells himself that his body, with its sense- 
organs, in part determines the form of his perceptions and the avenues 
of his activity (p. 21). But this is speaking in what Lloyd Morgan 
calls “ naturalistic regard”. Really the body with all that belongs to 
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it is created by the monad through its zsthetic activity. It has no 
existential status. Monadistic solipsism “takes as its unit the subject 
of experience in its activity and studies it in its self-expression and 
development. . . . It does not separate the perceiver from his percep- 
tions, the agent from his actions, the mind from the body, the in- 
dividual from the environment” (p. 109). There is no foreign world, 
no external thing-in-itself. The monad is reality and creates its own 
world without interference from the outside. It is the dreamer and 
the dream, the traveler and the way. “If we compare knowledge to 
reflexion in a mirror we are ourselves the mirror and our knowledge 
the reflexion” (p. 105). We cannot view ourselves from outside as 
is rhetorical for 


a mirror of external things. (Of course the “ we’ 
“1”.) The monad is the light of its own seeing and it sees its own 
activity reflecte." to itself. “ The zodlogists tell us that there are crea- 
tures in the dep of the ocean who contrive to peer into the dark- 
ness by the light ich is generated by their own activity. May not 
this be also our cas =” (p. xii). 

I have tried to sta ™r. Carr’s solipsistic idealism independently of 
his metaphysical vitalism, partly because I feel it deserves emphasis as 
the most original and daring attempt to vindicate the solipsistic point 
of view of reality, partly because his metaphysical vitalism is supposed 
to be built upon his monadism. The former presupposes the latter; 
and is not only consistent with it but implied in it. In his metaphysical 
vitalism he takes the objective point of view of reality, while in his 
solipsistic idealism he takes the subjective point of view. He does not 
feel the need of showing how we can pass from one to the other. I 
suppose it is true of all philosophers that they only follow logic so far, 
and beyond that rely on convictions more fundamental than logic (with- 
out giving themselves credit for good sense). Dr. Carr’s solipsism is 
so logically complete that any escape from it must be extra-logical. 
The critical problem is obviously that of communication, if we assume 
several independent monads. Dr. Carr gives a thoroughly solipsistic 
account of language as self-expression and as communion with one- 
self (p. 60). No influence, in the causal sense, can pass from one 
monad to another nor does one have an immediate intuition of the 
inner life of another. The relations between monads are ‘ ideal’, not 
‘real’. “ Real relations are those by which movements are propagated 
in the physical world. . . . These real relations are the means of in- 
tercourse but intercourse is wholly ideal” (p. 63). This is certainly 
speaking in “ naturalistic regard” (or in a Pickwickian sense), for we 
have been assured that the physical world does not exist. It is only 
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an extrapolation by monads. It seems obvious that if speech is really 
soliloquy and the expression does not pass out of the monad into a 
public world, no monad could be conscious of anything but its own 
soliloquy. Hence we must for practical purposes acknowledge an ex- 
ternal medium of communication so that when a monad soliloquizes 
others can. listen in. But why should a monad suppose that another 
monad is communicating? Why should it not regard all expression as 
the reflexion of its own activity? We are told that “the existence of 
other monads and the relation of monads is not surveyed from with- 
out but known within” (p. 29). But we can only know ideas or rep- 
resentations. How could a monad be conscious of pictures not its 
own? Dr. Carr thinks we become conscious of the existence of other 
monads as a limitation to our activity. But how are we to know that 
the limitation does not lie in our own monadic nature, which we can- 
not be said to know? Professor Brightman has +, ¢gested a limita- 
tion in God. Why not suppose a limitation in the s», -sufficient monad ? 
I have difficulty in understanding how the influer « ,of one monad upon 
another can be merely ideal and yet provoke * .onse. I take it that 
Dr. Carr means that the influence is by interpretation of the expres- 
sion in language and art (which is a sort of language) as attributed to 
another monad. The interpretation is entirely internal to the inter- 
preting monad. But if monadistically there can be no expression for 
a monad but its own, there can be no interpretation but of itself. Of 
course, in practice we all help ourselves to as much common sense as 
we require to make our philosophical theory work. The same is true 
of our belief in regard to the physical world, which Dr. Carr also ac- 
knowledges as setting limitations to our activity (though unreal). 
Forgetting his solipsism, Dr. Carr makes the realistic assumption 
that monads do not exist as isolated but only in a society of monads. 
“ Self-knowledge is knowledge of others” (p. 31). Monads exercise 
influence upon one another in two ways: indirectly by overruling other 
monads, as evidenced in the mind-body relation, and directly in social 
intercourse. The integration effected through the former kind of in- 
fluence Dr. Carr calls continuity. This relation of monads is of the 
nature of symbiosis or functional interdependence upon one another. 
In this relation there is the overruling of the lower monads by a higher 
monad which is termed the entelechy of this association. In this 
“natural community”, which is “the natural outcome of organic 
evolution”, there is no freedom. In the “spiritual community” of 
human association there is no entelechy, since there is no overruling 
monad, but there is freedom of individual realization. Here we find a 
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it is created by the monad through its zsthetic activity. It has no 
existential status. Monadistic solipsism “takes as its unit the subject 
of experience in its activity and studies it in its self-expression and 
development. . . . It does not separate the perceiver from his percep- 
tions, the agent from his actions, the mind from the body, the in- 
dividual from the environment” (p. 109). There is no foreign world, 
no external thing-in-itself. The monad is reality and creates its own 
world without interference from the outside. It is the dreamer and 
the dream, the traveler and the way. “If we compare knowledge to 
reflexion in a mirror we are ourselves the mirror and our knowledge 
the reflexion” (p. 105). We cannot view ourselves from outside as 
a mirror of external things. (Of course the “we” is rhetorical for 
“I".) The monad is the light of its own seeing and it sees its own 
activity reflecte." to itself. “‘ The zodlogists tell us that there are crea- 
tures in the dep of the ocean who contrive to peer into the dark- 
ness by the light ich is generated by their own activity. May not 
this be also our cas” (p. xii). 

I have tried to sta ™r. Carr’s solipsistic idealism independently of 
his metaphysical vitalism, partly because I feel it deserves emphasis as 
the most original and daring attempt to vindicate the solipsistic point 
of view of reality, partly because his metaphysical vitalism is supposed 
to be built upon his monadism. The former presupposes the latter; 
and is not only consistent with it but implied in it. In his metaphysical 
vitalism he takes the objective point of view of reality, while in his 
solipsistic idealism he takes the subjective point of view. He does not 
feel the need of showing how we can pass from one to the other. I 
suppose it is true of all philosophers that they only follow logic so far, 
and beyond that rely on convictions more fundamental than logic (with- 
out giving themselves credit for good sense). Dr. Carr’s solipsism is 
so logically complete that any escape from it must be extra-logical. 
The critical problem is obviously that of communication, if we assume 
several independent monads. Dr. Carr gives a thoroughly solipsistic 
account of language as self-expression and as communion with one- 
self (p. 60). No influence, in the causal sense, can pass from one 
monad to another nor does one have an immediate intuition of the 
inner life of another. The relations between monads are ‘ ideal’, not 
‘real’. “ Real relations are those by which movements are propagated 
in the physical world. . . . These real relations are the means of in- 
tercourse but intercourse is wholly ideal” (p. 63). This is certainly 
speaking in “ naturalistic regard” (or in a Pickwickian sense), for we 
have been assured that the physical world does not exist. It is only 
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an extrapolation by monads. It seems obvious that if speech is really 
soliloquy and the expression does not pass out of the monad into a 
public world, no monad could be conscious of anything but its own 
soliloquy. Hence we must for practical purposes acknowledge an ex- 
ternal medium of communication so that when a monad soliloquizes 
others can. listen in. But why should a monad suppose that another 
monad is communicating? Why should it not regard all expression as 
the reflexion of its own activity? We are told that “the existence of 
other monads and the relation of monads is not surveyed from with- 
out but known within” (p. 29). But we can only know ideas or rep- 
resentations. How could a monad be conscious of pictures not its 
own? Dr. Carr thinks we become conscious of the existence of other 
monads as a limitation to our activity. But how are we to know that 
the limitation does not lie in our own monadic nature, which we can- 
not be said to know? Professor Brightman has suggested a limita- 
tion in God. Why not suppose a limitation in the self-sufficient monad? 
I have difficulty in understanding how the influence of one monad upon 
another can be merely ideal and yet provoke response. I take it that 
Dr. Carr means that the influence is by interpretation of the expres- 
sion in language and art (which is a sort of language) as attributed to 
another monad. The interpretation is entirely internal to the inter- 
preting monad. But if monadistically there can be no expression for 
a monad but its own, there can be no interpretation but of itself. Of 
course, in practice we all help ourselves to as much common sense as 
we require to make our philosophical theory work. The same is true 
of our belief in regard to the physical world, which Dr. Carr also ac- 
knowledges as setting limitations to our activity (though unreal). 
Forgetting his solipsism, Dr. Carr makes the realistic assumption 
that monads do not exist as isolated but only in a society of monads. 
“ Self-knowledge is knowledge of others” (p. 31). Monads exercise 
influence upon one another in two ways: indirectly by overruling other 
monads, as evidenced in the mind-body relation, and directly in social 
intercourse. The integration effected through the former kind of in- 
fluence Dr. Carr calls continuity. This relation of monads is of the 
nature of symbiosis or functional interdependence upon one another. 
In this relation there is the overruling of the lower monads by a higher 
monad which is termed the entelechy of this association. In this 
“natural community”, which is “the natural outcome of organic 
evolution”, there is no freedom. In the “spiritual community” of 
human association there is no entelechy, since there is no overruling 
monad, but there is freedom of individual realization. Here we find a 
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new direction in evolution. The spiritual principle is “set free from 
environmental conditions, able to organize itself as a realm of ends” 
(pp. 89-91). The question is raised whether in social evolution there 
may not be a higher entelechy, but if so this entelechy is as concealed 
from us as the entelechy of the organism is concealed from the lower 
monads. “God in the monadic scheme is the idea of infinite individ- 
uality and transcendent personality” (p. 94). But while the idea of 
such a monad has a place in the religious consciousness, for philosophy 
“humanity is the absolute in the sense that the whole problem of real- 
ity can only be presented and represented in its human meaning” (p. 
94). 

It does not seem possible to define individual consciousness in such 
solipsistic terms as Dr. Carr does, and to get out of the charmed circle. 
He has done a real service in emphasizing individuality as an ultimate 
fact. The illumination of reality must somehow come through the 
individual. The individual is the centre of creativeness and insight. 
But while this centralization seems an ultimate fact, we should learn 
from physics that the individual cannot be separated from its field. 
It has no properties without its field of interrelations. This field fur- 
nishes a common or public aspect to reality—the possibility of real 
interactions between individuals. From the individual’s point of view 
there remains indeed a certain privacy of life; and human life is a 
conflict between the desire for solitude and the desire for companion- 
ship. Whichever desire is overmastering, the other may figure in a 
man’s philosophy as a compensation. Dr. Carr manages to restore, 
in his metaphysical vitalism, the balance which he has made impossible 
in his solipsism. Perhaps the latter is a hidden desire for solitude on 
the part of a man who in his business and benevolence has led a great 
deal of his life in public. 

I have pointed out that for Dr. Carr as a solipsistic idealist only the 
rational or personal monad seems significant. As a metaphysical 
vitalist and an upholder of creative evolution he recognizes other 
monads of various grades so long as they are overruled in a living 
organism. He rules out, however, the whole physical world from the 
realm of the truly existent (even though he admits it through the back 
door as a means of communication). In his distinction between the 
inert and the living he seems to have in mind the ghost of inert matter 
against which Berkeley and other idealists have done battle. But the 
twentieth-century conception of matter as energy is more akin to 
Leibniz’s conception of the monad than to the mechanical conception 
of passive matter. Leibniz’s conception of continuity as infinite grada- 
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tions from the selfconscious monad to the confused and all but un- 
conscious state of the physical monads, lacking any organization of a 
dominant entelechy, makes it possible to accord metaphysical reality 
to the vast part of nature below the organism. I am not clear why 
Dr. Carr feels obliged to rule out the physical world as merely phe- 
nomenal. If our sense of limitation is the basis of acknowledgment 
of a reality beyond the individual monad, the physical world, as Dr. 
Carr recognizes, certainly impresses us with this consciousness of 
limitation. And can we get rid of the limitations which space and 
time impose upon us by showing that the logico-mathematical con- 
struct of Newtonian physics has been dethroned from its privileged 
position by the relativity of Einstein? Are not the practical limita- 
tions as real as before? Is deduction the last word in physics? Or 
must our deductive schemes be submitted to empirical tests? 

I have an uneasy feeling at times that if I understood Dr. Carr 
better, I might find that we have been saying the same thing in some- 
what different words. The difficulty we human beings have in seeing 
one another’s schemes of values and meanings even in the large, not to 
speak of the finer nuances, is the best evidence of the profound truth 
expressed in Dr. Carr’s monadism. Perhaps some day we may evolve 
finer organs of feeling and thought and see, not as in a glass darkly, 
but face to face. Whether we as individuals shall continue in our 
evolution, the human race has doubtless a long evolution ahead. How- 
ever that may be, I wish to express my profound gratitude to Dr. Carr 
for the stimulus of this remarkable book, and still more for the many 
hours of friendly and vital converse which my colleagues and myself 
have enjoyed in his “ Solomon’s House ”. 

J. E. Booprn 


University or CALiForN1IA AT Los ANGELES 


Mind and the World-Order. By C. I. Lewis. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xiv, 446. 

The character and the continuity of Western philosophy are due to 
its orientation towards the problem of knowledge. No one can, I 
think, deny how much this orientation has contributed to its develop- 
ment, although we see to-day how barren and inconclusive a reflection 
too narrowly concerned with this problem may become. This episte- 
mological orientation is due in its turn to a proper recognition of the 
fact of mathematical physics. Study of the implications of this fact 
determined in Plato the character of later reflection, which held to the 
broad lines of Platonic thought long after it had forgotten what de- 
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termined them. Again in Descartes a fresh insight into the structure 
of physical science gave new energy to philosophy, replacing the Pla- 
tonic conception of a universal structure infected by chance by the 
dogma of an absolute conformity between a priori theory and natural 
fact. The difficulties and inadequacies of the Cartesian conception, 
insuperable even in Kant, caused in the nineteenth century a prolonged 
reaction against this traditional approach; so that the period of greatest 
physical advance was a period of great insensitiveness, upon the part of 
philosophers, to the philosophical significance of this science. But 
within our own time certain radical changes in physical science have 
combined with important advances in logical theory to revive our in- 
terest and deepen our understanding of the part played by a priori 
mathematical construction in our analysis of nature. The arbitrary 
character of logical construction is now properly recognized, which 
puts an end for ever to the confusion of mathematical structure and 
empirical generalization; while at the same time the necessary ap- 
plicability of @ priori systems to natural fact is once and for al! dis- 
proved. At once is made clear the dependence of natural knowledge 
upon a priori construction, and the insufficiency of such construction 
when taken alone, without empirical verification. We may anticipate 
a third great epoch of philosophical reflection, in the course of which 
the implications of mathematical natural science will once more be 
freshly sought and understood. 

The recent work of Professor Lewis, calling us to a proper esteem 
for the réle of a priori systematization in cognition, is a first important 
step in this development. Once again, as in Plato and Kant, we are 
required to admit a distinction in kind between the a priori structure 
of organized knowledge and its empirical content, and to allow to a 
priori construction the power of limiting and defining the real. But 
in proceeding from this emphasis on the a priori towards a pluralistic 
and pragmatic philosophy, Professor Lewis differs radically from his 
rationalistic predecessors, and raises issues requiring for their decision 
a comprehensive and far-reaching discussion. It is this setting in 
which he has placed his analysis of the a priori and given factors in 
knowledge, and not the masterly analysis itself (which has not as yet 
received either the amount or the kind of attention it deserves) that I 
wish to discuss, and in certain respects to question. 

Professor Lewis presents his doctrine as an exercise in pure episte- 
mology. Apart from the necessity of delimiting a field of study, we 
may believe that for him the epistemological presents an independent 
reality, clearly defined by a set of distinctive concepts lending to it an 
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objective and cognizable structure. But without demurring for the 
moment from this metaphysical view, we may feel that the author has 
defined too narrowly the material which epistemology must organize, 
to allow of such comprehensive conclusions as he draws. The charac- 
ter and relation to each other of a priori conceptual systems and di- 
rectly experienced qualia are of the first importance; but both qualia 
and concepts belong in other contexts too. Qualia are eventually to be 
understood in a context of physical and physiological interaction; and 
concepts likewise are characters in a larger process of human behavior, 
our analysis of which must reflect upon our understanding of the con- 
cepts themselves. Professor Lewis, it is true, does not wholly abstract 
from this larger context. His pragmatic leaning is to see in the con- 
cept a social product, a habit of behavior. But this pragmatic reference 
is no integral element of his doctrine, and leaves the relation of know- 
ledge to its matrix of human behavior undetermined. His attitude to 
his problem is that of the logician. This is his strength where he is 
busy with the analysis of knowledge into its systematic form and 
extralogical content, but a weakness when he makes the results of this 
logical analysis the sufficient basis of a pluralistic, positivistic, and in 
its further implications sceptical philosophy. It is my belief that 
this work will lead its author, as he develops its central insight, into a 
very different, far more unified metaphysical conception—as Kant was 
drawn on from the positivistic introductory chapters of the first 
Critique to a revivified idealism. Without presuming to suggest the 
lines of this development, I wish to mention some of the features of 
Professor Lewis’s doctrine which point towards it. 

In the first place we must remember that the closed or completed sys- 
tem is a logical ideal. None, to our knowledge, exists. What we 
actually possess in the way of systems presents at most some which 
have not shown themselves to be inadequate or inconsistent. Our re- 
lation to @ priori structures is in fact no less pragmatic than our re- 
lation to empirical knowledge. They are binding upon us just in so 
far as we are willing or practically necessitated to renounce their 
infinite explication. 

More important is the recognition that nowhere do we achieve natu- 
ral knowledge by interpreting experience in the light of only one con- 
ceptual system, even as thus provisionally closed. Our reading of ex- 
perience is far more complex than Professor Lewis suggests, it carries 
forward a plurality of (usually very fragmentary) concept-systems. 
Physical science, highest in point of logical organization among the 
natural sciences, contains a plurality of conceptual sets, no one of 
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which, though doubtless certain recent constructions promise a re- 
markable advance in comprehensiveness, suffices in practice to or- 
ganize the consensus of known physical fact. (For both this and the 
preceding consideration I am indebted to Dr. H. M. Sheffer, my 
former teacher.) In all the other sciences, to be insistent upon any 
one set of systematized concepts is to be doctrinaire. These conten- 
tions in no way affect the doctrine that conceptual systems have defi- 
nitive power. They have that power; but it is not absolute. We can- 
not in strictness talk of realities physical, psychological, and so forth, 
defined by concept-systems and logically isolated. We possess no such 
large and inclusive systems. Even physics, besides the plurality of sys- 
tems resident within itself, has its borderline, as its publicists are now 
rather bewilderedly discovering, encroaching on to our analysis of the 
human practice of the laboratory, and calling for a type of psycho- 
physics auxiliary to itself. Biology could not phrase itself without 
chemistry and physics, psychology without biology, nor sociology 
without all other sciences. These physical, psychological and other 


‘realities’ are not realms defined by clear, analysis; they are truly 
ideals, and there is considerable doubt whether they will remain prag- 
matically warranted and scientifically helpful. Transient expressions 
as they are of the universal ideal of systematic organization, so far 
from operating to keep knowledge and the known in separated com- 
partments, they go far further than their logical justification towards 
a rather arbitrary unification of vaguely discerned masses of experi- 
ence, of loose conglomerations of fact which seem to us, for reasons 
we could not give, as though they ought to be organizable. The de- 
spised and indispensable processes of intuition and imagination go 
everywhere ahead, determining among our existent conceptual systems 
a division of labor which these theories can sometimes fulfil only by a 
morphological change, if they can fulfil it at all. 

I believe that a retention of the metaphysics of contemporary realism 
is not possible once we join with Professor Lewis in regarding the 
conceptual system, in place of isolated ‘concepts’ and sensations, as 
the most potent factor in the cognitive process. The closed conceptual 
system works everywhere as an unrealised objective or ideal, it im- 
plies habits and conventions to be acquired as well as those already 
effective. The more systematic of the natural sciences present as 
their actual content a sum of empirical generalizations intuitively se- 
lected and brought together, and only more or less worked up into sys- 
tematic form. We must allow the distinction emphasized by Professor 
Lewis between the a priori and the merely general proposition, and 
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recognize with him the presence in the latter of a priori elements con- 
ceptually defining subject and predicate. The empirical generalization 
juxtaposes certain a priori structures felt to be relevant to a type of 
situation, in the hope of transcending these fragmentary structures by 
a larger, more articulate structure. Such generalization is the van of 
cognitive advance; and this attention to the process of discovery com- 
pels us to recognize the continuity of the empirical and the a priori at 
the same time as we stress the need of their abstract distinction. Since 
empirical generalization is based in its turn upon the relations, which 
is to say upon the structure, of given qualia, it establishes the con- 
tinuity of the a priori with the given factors of knowledge. 
Epistemology studies the natural process of cognition. It must 
synthesize the factors it abstracts, and the success of this synthesis is 
the final test of the analysis. (An ideal epistemology would present a 
number of concepts, such as those of the a priori and the given, which 
would reciprocally define each other.) Professor Lewis believes the 
synthesis of the two factors reached by his own able analysis to be im- 
possible. He refers us for an understanding of their relation to a 
wholly different context of habit, social convention and pragmatic 
value; but this still leaves the factors of cognition, now three in num- 
ber, in permanent isolation. We may see them authoritatively deter- 
mining the course of cognition, but the manner of their codperation 
and the source of their several sanctions remain mysterious. This 
abandonment by the author of a sustained constructive program must 
be ascribed by the reader to a metaphysical parti pris, of the grounds 
for which he is kept ignorant; for the author’s analysis of the given 
element in experience into qualia which are repeatable, and in some 
cases relational in type, certainly suggests a fruitful comparison of the e 
structure of sensation thus envisaged with the structure of thought. 
There is plenty of room in this comparison for a recognition of the 
pragmatic factor in knowledge; for these sensory structures immedi- 
ately presented to us in the sequences and conglomerations of given 
qualia are infinite in number, and demand a selection controlled at first 
preponderantly, and as the demands of the a priori grow more rigorous 


still controlled importantly, by the habits and impulses of individual - 


and social life. We may not admit, as Professor Lewis would seem to 
imply, that the authority of the a priori is nothing else than this prag- 
matic control. The interest in systematic knowledge is one amongst # 
our interests. The author’s significant contribution is to have shown 
how important this logical interest is, and how it eludes every empir- 
icistic criticism. If this interest could be resolved into an aggregate 
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of other interests, the a priori would lose that large measure of power 
to define the real which it undoubtedly possesses. 

Interest in system is interest in knowledge, it expresses our intelli- 
gent concern for our objective selves, our life and our world. It is the 
philosophical motivation, pushing us towards a selfconscious verbal 
realization of this largest interest, which ushers us into epistemological 
study. A priori doctrines are themselves pragmatically explicable as 
search for evidence in the world of a reason and a heart other than our 
own, and of an intelligible structure not arbitrarily imposed by our 
subjective or social selves. In confining himself for the purposes of 
his study to certain factors of human cognition, Professor Lewis has 
been led to abstract too incisively from their living context, to satisfy 
the fullest pragmatic claim. The pragmatic meaning of our use of a 
priori criteria cannot be exhausted nor can it be invalidated by the un- 
convincing if skilful argument with which Professor Lewis concludes 
his book, maintaining that no possible experience could completely 
evade an a priori analysis. We cannot of course conceive of experi- 
ences without thereby conceptualizing them; but our experience con- 
tains much, its greater part, that baffles conceptualization. What do 
we know of death, of birth, of human behavior or the distribution of 
the stars? Yet to conceive of all or any experience as necessarily 
systematizable would be to have systematized it. 

The actual and necessary assumption of natural science is far more 
inclusive than the minimum assumption that “ identifiable entities in 
experience should not be equally associated with every other such 
entity”. It demands that experience shall both preserve the bulk of 
our existing knowledge in its full detail, and allow for its uninter- 
rupted extension. An experience which required daily a new elabora- 
tion would fulfil that minimum demand, but it would not permit beings 
limited as we are to acquire knowledge. Our whole human condition 
is a condition of knowledge. But apart from this necessity of envisag- 
ing a world knowable under our human limitations, Professor Lewis's 
involved but clear and rather spell-binding argument begs the question 
at issue. To assume the impossibility of the concomitant realization 
of all the possibilities of experience is to assume that experience is 
numerically and temporarily ordered. Since ‘ experience’ includes the 
experience of a plurality of persons spatially distinct, we should be 
compelled to attribute to it a third dimension spatial in type. But to 
assume in experience these types of structure is to secure the future 
of physical science. The Humian psychology underlying the whole 
history of the discussion of ‘ possible sensations ’ has always ignored the 
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fact that sensations occur in space and time, and attempted to recon- 
struct these orders out of sensory structures that already postulated 
them. This space-time character of sensation compels us to relate the 
pattern of sensation to that of the physical world. But since for Pro- 
fessor Lewis our knowledge is radically pluralistic in character, its 
future validation requires an experience correspondingly diversified; 
and we are driven step by step to identify our minimum demand of 
future experience with our everyday faith in a stable, intelligible and 
independent world. This faith in an ideally completed reality is what 
gives the a priori its sanction, its definitive power. 
Huca MILLER 


Univ. oF CALiIFoRNIA aT Los ANGELES 


The Living Mind. Essays on the Significance of Consciousness. By 
WARNER Fite. New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 
1930. Pp. ix, 317. 

This volume consists of essays previously published in periodicals, 
preceded by a new introductory chapter. The essays clarify, both in 
points of detail and application, various of the implications of Pro- 
fessor Fite’s well known Moral Philosophy and Individualism. Many 
of the essays are untechnical, and all of them are interesting. It is 
good to have them in book form. 

The problem of consciousness, Professor Fite tells us in the intro- 
ductory chapter, may be divided into two questions. (1) “ The first 
question has been for me a constant preoccupation in all that I have 
written and in all my contacts of daily life.” This question is, “ Does 
consciousness make a difference in human life, and what difference? 
What happens when you or I become aware of something at work in 
us, or of something present in our environment, of which we were 
previously not aware?” (p. 2). This coming to consciousness, ac- 
cording to Professor Fite, issues inevitably in the expression of per- 
sonal aims. Here he is in opposition to Kant, for whom it means 
the expression of impersonal law, and to Professor Perry and the be- 
haviorists, who make consciousness the kind of behavior peculiar to a 
creature having a nervous system, and who endeavor to put this in 
terms of natural law. Professor Fite gives various illustrations and 
applications. Economic laws deal with relations that are comparatively 
unconscious ; when man becomes fully conscious of these laws and re- 
lations they largely cease to operate. Economic determinism then 
gives way to personal and social regulation guided by a consciousness 
of moral obligation (Essay X). The case is similar in advertising; 
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once we become conscious of the psychological tricks that the ad- 
vertiser is playing upon us, we cease to be his victims (Essay IX). 
Once men become conscious of the Malthusian law and the methods of 
birth control, the law ceases to operate as formerly, and the production 
of human lives is controlled in accordance with personal and moral in- 
terests (Essay XII). Knowledge of the elements of truth in Freudian 
psychology and psychoanalysis liberates men from the domination of 
the unconscious, and enables them to control their acts for ends of 
their own conscious choosing (Essay XI). Realists in literature as 
well as in philosophy are right in affirming that we live in a world 
which we have not originated; they ought to add that this world is 
“more or less responsive to our efforts”, and “in its familiarity and 
responsiveness, reflects at every point our human point of view” (p. 
176). One great merit in Eucken’s philosophy, despite its rhetoric 
and superficiality, is its presentation of “ the originality, the inner unity 
and independence, of any process so far as it is conscious of its own 
movement” (p. 72). 

With Professor Fite’s answer to his first question probably nearly 
all will agree. Processes of any kind, once man becomes conscious of 
them, come more or less under his control. They cease to be what 
they were before. In this sense consciousness clearly does make a 
difference. One does not have to be a personal idealist to agree to 
this. It is otherwise with the answer to his second question. 

(2) This question is, “ What is consciousness?” For the author, 
consciousness is a reality, possibly the only reality. Consciousness is 
indeed a world of real things not ourselves. It is the many and vari- 
ous worlds of personal experience as against the one world of so 
called objective fact. Indeed, Professor Fite says that he cherishes 
the idealistic suspicion that “only the worlds of personal experience 
are real”, and that the world of scientific and objective fact is mainly* 
a convention invented for purposes of conversation and concerted ac- 
tion (pp. 14 f.). He defends the agent’s point of view as opposed to » 
that of the observer, that of art as opposed to that of science. The 
agent knows what he is doing, that is, he knows the purpose of his 
action; the observer can only watch it from without. The observer 
looks for causes and effects, he sees movement as blind force, his 
whole point of view is external and mechanical. The agent looks for - 
reasons, he thinks in terms of ground and consequence, he is conscious 
of movement in its inner and more ultimate aspects, its values, its inner 
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meaning and teleology. 
In defence of this form of personal idealism, Professor Fite attacks 
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neo-realists and pragmatists, singling out Bertrand Russell and Dewey 
for special attention. The essay on Russell, originally printed in 1914, 
contains the kind of idealistic criticisms of realism current at that time. 
Realists are said not to know the differences between Berkeley's ideal- 
ism and later idealisms, and to fancy that the whole issue rests upon 
the existence or non-existence of an external world. New realism is 
“a return to pre-critical dogmatism ”, and “ lacks the historical sense ”. 
Professor Fite repeats his charge that Dewey and his school are dis- 
posed “to emphasize the need of bread and butter and to hold that 
spiritual needs are only bread and butter disguised” (p. 97). The re- 
plies made to this charge by Professors Dewey and A. W. Moore in 
1915 have not led Professor Fite to modify it. He claims that prag- 
matism cannot remain neutral to metaphysics, and that its ultimate 
implications are humanistic. For when viewed merely as a method, 
pragmatism implies that we are dealing with a world assumed to be 
motived in like fashion with ourselves; else how could human work- 
ability be a test of truth? The detailed criticisms of realism and in- 
strumentalism are keen and thought provoking. The comparisons be- 
tween Kant, Bergson, realists and instrumentalists are striking, sug- 
gestive, and usually convincing. 

Few probably will be able to follow Professor Fite all the way, and 
accept a personal idealism that makes the diverse worlds of experience 
of individuals more real and ultimate than the common world of 
scientific description and explanation. But most will agree that this, 
like Professor Fite’s other books, furnishes a much needed corrective 
to some of the extravagances of our time. As against the reduction- 
ists, who would dissolve the individual and his conscious mind in 
neural processes or neutral elements, the author successfully establishes 
the importance of persons. In opposition to social philosophies that 
seek to subordinate personal rights to an impersonal and highly 
mechanized “ society”, he vindicates the unique worth of individuals. 
In all this he renders an invaluable service. 

Witi1aM Ke.itey WRIGHT 


DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Realm of Matter. By Grorce SaANTAYANA. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. xv, 209. 
To affect to introduce either Mr. Santayana or his writings to read- 
ers of Tue Pui_tosopHicaL Review would be plainly impertinent, nor 
does The Realm of Matter represent any new departure in Mr. San- 


tayana’s thought: it is but a further stage in that excursion through 
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Realms of Being on which he is at present conducting his readers. 
And now that we are somewhere midway of our journey, I wonder 
whether earlier anticipations, as so often in this vale of tears, are not 
being a trifle disappointed? For myself I confess that I begin to be 
invaded by a sense of tedium. The train runs smoothly without jolts 
or jars, its appointments are in a style de luxe, its conductor of a fault- 
less urbanity. But has not the landscape for some time been growing 
a shade monotonous? And as our guide pours forth his fluent com- 
mentary on its now rather too familiar features, in the cadences, now 
also abundantly familiar, of an elaborately beautiful, but artificial and 
perhaps a bit too precious prose (for, unlike M. Jourdain, Mr. San- 
tayana has not been talking prose all his life without knowing it), is 
not this tireless eloquence becoming also, like that of Longfellow’s 
brook, just a little tiresome ? 

And when I have tried to penetrate beneath the soft and silky, finely 
and closely woven texture that so sumptuously clothes this new instal- 
ment of Mr. Santayana’s reflexions, to the structure beneath, I must 
confess that I have been more often baffled than enlightened. 

Perhaps the chief novelty of the present volume is the doctrine of 
“tropes ”, elaborated in Chapter VI, and the account in Chapter VIII, 
of the “ psyche” as itself a “trope”. But precisely here lurks a diffi- 
culty. For, although the psyche is said to be a trope, Mr. Santayana 
proceeds to ascribe to the psyche just such functions as he also tells 
us no trope can possibly have. Thus: “ Tropes, mathematical or vital 

. all belong to the region of Platonic Ideas; they are unitary pat- 
terns distinguishable in the movement of things; they are no part of 
the moving substance executing those patterns and overflowing them ” 
(p. 113). Ideas “are not forces at all, but qualities and harmonies re- 
sulting from the concourse of material facts; and to say that the form 
or function of anything ‘makes’ it what it is, is a mere play on the 
ambiguity of words and a solemn mystification” (p. 194). “... by 
the psyche I understand a system of tropes .. .” (p. 139). “... she 
is not herself a substance. . . . She is a mode of substance, a trope or 
(p. 140). Yet: “She slept at first 


” 


habit established in matter .. . 
in a seed; there, and from there, as the seed softened, she distributed 
her organs and put forth her energies . . . reacting from the centre 
. . upon events at her frontiers . . . against brutal obstacles she will 
struggle until death; that is, until her central control, her total equi- 
librium and power of recuperation, are exhausted” (p. 144). “ 
the first function of the psyche in the seed is to create the outer body. 
With every organ which she brings forth she acquires a new office and 


a new type of life” (p. 148). 
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Again, can we, according to Mr. Santayana, know anything of the 
intrinsic or internal essence of matter or substance, or can we not? 
I am unable to find in his pages any clear and unequivocal answer to 
this question. In Chapter II we are introduced to a number of “ in- 
dispensable properties of substance”, and in Chapter III to further 


, 


“presumable properties of substance” which are described as its 
“native and positive characters” (p. 26). Now Mr. Santayana has 
told us before and he tells us here again that “the intrinsic essence of 


matter” is “unknown” (p. vi), that “its ... internal essence” is 


’ ‘ 


“unapproachable” (p. x), that “it would be frivolous to attempt to 
define it [sc. substance], as if a set of words, or blinking ideas could 
penetrate to the heart of existence. . . . What we may discover of it 


” 


is not its essence . (p. 18). “ Substance is always more and other 
than the essence which it exemplifies at any point” (p. 26). And we 


‘illusion of scientific gnosticism ” 


are further cautioned to avoid the 
which seeks “to decipher the heart of nature in terms of human intu- 
(p. 40). It thus appears that substance possesses properties 


ition ” 
and characters and exemplifies essences. These characters, however, 
though “native” to substance, and these essences, though “ exempli- 
fied” by substance, are “not its essence”, or at least not its “ in- 


‘unknown ”, and in 


‘ ‘ 


trinsic ” or “ internal” essence, for this latter is 
fact “ unapproachable”. There is a “ heart of nature” which we can- 
not “penetrate”. After all this it is not a little bewildering to read: 
“This is not to say that, besides the essences which it exemplifies at 
each point, and the manner in which it connects and exchanges them, 
substance need have any other essence of its own. Its residual being, 
or not-being, is antithetical to essence altogether, and irrational .. . 
we cannot conceive it... because existence . .. is intrinsically a 
surd, a flux, and a contradiction”! (pp. 26, 27). 

And after this it is still more bewildering to find that Mr. San- 
tayana nevertheless appears himself to have discovered some of the 
undecipherable secrets of this non-existent internal essence of matter. 
‘conceive ” it 


‘ 


For, in the first place, has he not already been able to 
as “intrinsically ” embodying at least the essences, “surd”, “ flux”, 
and “contradiction”? And we read further, “whatever else its in- 
trinsic essence may be, it is certainly complex, local, and temporal. 
Its secret flux involves at least as many contrasts and variations as the 


1 Does not Mr. Santayana thus render himself obnoxious to his own criticism 
of the Platonists: “the essence of materiality, being defined by negation of all 
forms, was pure non-entity: its vacuity could easily be proved to contribute 
nothing to the positive essence of anything” (p. 193)? 
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course of nature shows on the surface. . . . Substance . . . must... 
be for ever changing its own inner condition” (p. 15). 

But waiving the question of “ internal essence”, can we know any- 
thing of the nature of matter? Again we find little in the way of a 
clear answer. On the one hand we hear of “the pregnant and un- 
fathomable substance of things” (p. 200), of “an active and un- 
fathomable substance”; we learn that “it is essentially dynamic and 
. an object 


not pictorial” (p. xi); and we read that matter is 
which cannot be found in the landscape of intuition, but must be 
posited in action, from the outside, in its dynamic and material ca- 
pacity. Criticism, I think, would induce us to stop with this func- 
tional definition of matter .. .” (p. x). From this we are tempted to 
conclude that the matter or substance of things, though known to us 
as something “active” and “dynamic”, is otherwise unknowable. 
Yet we have already seen that Chapters II and III introduce us to 
Substance is 


many more of its “properties” and “characters 
“something ambushed and imminent” (p. 9) “with its parts external 
to one another”; it “passes through various phases” and “is un- 
equally distributed in the field of action” (p. 42). “ Existence is a 
strain arid an incubus, particular, self-centred, substantial. It is in 
terms of such existence, unstable but burdened and concrete, that an 
unsophisticated natural philosophy might conceive the realm of 
matter” (p. 88). Further, we hear much of “the forward tension 
of the natural moment” (p. 90)—a “ synthetic burden, native to ex- 
istence in every node or concretion” (p. 91). And, finally, we are 
presented with “a perfectly correct, if perfectly useless, definition of 
substance: the essence of substance would be... so much of the 
realm of essence as is ever exemplified in existence . . .” (p. 27). 
Again, what, in Mr. Santayana’s view, is the status of such accounts 


of the “realm of matter” as are given by the natural sciences? Here 
too I find nothing but perplexity. On the one hand we are assured, 
“. .. it is for experiment and science . . . to discover what sort of 
matter matter is” (p. 196). “When the heart is bent on the truth 
. science must insensibly supplant divination . . .” (p. 204). “ 
the discovered march of nature ... can hypnotise the philosopher, 
and cause him to disown as impious his hopeless private idealisms ” 
(p. 205). True, “... it is in terms of essence that any possible 
physics is condemned to describe nature...” (p. 83). “ However 
perfectly such a system might describe the flux of existence, it would 
not be that flux in person .. .” (p. 98). Nevertheless “the descrip- 


tion becomes true in so far as these or equivalent essences are actually 
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embodied in the field of action” (p. 83). “A description could not be 
true .. . if things of their own accord and in their own persons had 
not independently exemplified that description and rendered the asser- 
tion of it true” (p. 200). And we read, “ The law enunciated might 
be true; that is, the flux may actively pass through the series of ab- 
stract positions selected and in its moving equilibrium may satisfy the 
equations expressed in the law” (p. 108). Yet on the other hand we 
seem to be told that no scientific view of things can reasonably be pre- 
ferred as a true description of the real nature of matter to any other, 


nor even to that of common sense: “. . . the intrinsic essence of matter 
being unknown, it may be figured almost indifferently by any image of 
sense or thought . . . provided that expectation and action are not 
misled by that symbol” (p. vi). “I accept gladly any picture of na- 
ture honestly drawn by them [sc. men of science], as I accept gladly 
any picture drawn by my own senses” (p. 7); “... science cannot 
well be truer of it [sc. the flux of existence], though true at a deeper 
level, than are all the vulgar essences which visibly give it character” 
(p. 98). “Instead of the flying miscellany of natural images—vivid 
but treacherous tokens of what nature is doing—science sets up an 
idol, simpler and more dignified, but still only an idea” (p. 48). 
Further, “in discarding one mythical or metaphysical image after an- 
other, science must still retain some symbol for the overpowering 
reality of the world. . . . Nor am I sure that the most learned symbols 
are the least deceptive; if any human ideas must be idolized, I should 
almost prefer those of the senses and of the poets”? (p. 7). “ Yet it 
would be ignominious for a philosopher voluntarily to succumb to 
illusion at all. ... Yet views we must have...” (p. 7). And, 
finally, “. . . the picture of the natural world framed by common 
sense and science” is “ only a picture” * (p. 3). 

2In fact Mr. Santayana does indeed appear to prefer those of the poets. For 
the terms of scientific description he continually substitutes such terms as 
“something ambushed and imminent”, “strain”, “incubus”, “ self-centred”, 
“synthetic burden”, and “the forward tension of the natural moment ”—the 
latter, according to Mr. Santayana, the reality “represented in physics by a 
quantum of potential energy, determined by some formula or equation” (p. 90). 

3 Cf. The Realm of Essence: “. . . as to the terms of sense and discourse they 
are all from the very beginning equally arbitrary, poetical, and (if you choose) 
mad” (p. ix). Yet in the face of this Mr. Santayana can still upbraid Idealism 
in the following terms. In so far as we are idealists “We are abolishing the 
very notion of truth; and if we retain any system of nature or history, we retain 
it only as a fashionable mode of thought, a fading dream for the moment enter- 
taining the spirit . . . a spirit unnwilling to be pledged, detesting to be taught, 
and wedded to nothing but the romantic sport of imposing and deriding its suc- 


cessive illusions” (p. 201). 
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In fact does matter truly exemplify any essences at all? On the one 
hand, “essences spontaneously evoked in intuition . . . can neverthe- 
less apply to nature .. .” (p. 50); “. . . the natural world, the realm 
of matter ... certainly embodies some essence...” (p. 204). 
“ Every character, every relation, every event which occurs anywhere 
qualifies substance and is a property of it” (p. 27); “... all the 
essences appearing in contemplation belong to the essence of sub- 
stance .. .” (p. 28). Yet the fact that “. . . the very faith which, in 
the presence of these essences, posits existing things, drags something 
of the given apparition into the presumed substance of the thing re- 
(p. 6); and in The Realm 


” 


vealed” is characterized as an “ illusion’ 
of Essence we learned (among other things) that “the essences given 
to the spirit are forms of imagination and thought; they never were 
and never will be essences of things . . .” (p. 136). 


Assuming, however, that essences sometimes are embodied in matter 


” 


and form properties of substance, do they ever occur otherwise? 
Again we seem to be presented with a flat contradiction. On the one 
hand, “It is only by . . . embodiment in matter that essences can be 
loosened, as it were, from their essential setting and turned into the 
characters of facts .. .” (pp. 83, 84). Yet, on the other hand, there 


are “instances of essences which are not forms of substance”. They 


are “not embodied in substance”, but merely “evoked from it” (p. 


27). They are “mental facts”, (p. 41) composing the “realm of 
spirit” (p. 27), mere “ phenomena” (p. 28), “ unsubstantial in them- 
selves” (p. 42). 


Further, do particular substances persist for a time with retained 
identity? On the one hand we read “ persistence, or sustained identity 

. is often found or assumed in the field of action” (p. 32). “ That 
substances persist through motion is a veritable postulate of practical 
reason: not a mock postulate . . . but one believed to be true. . . . If 
it were not true, action, and even the thought of action . . . would in 
fact never have arisen . . . action implies and verifies it . . . in the 
chase itself . . . a brief persistence, limited to this particular fox, is 
posited, or proved” (p. 33). Yet, on the other hand, “. . . the pre- 
sumption of identity with which we revert to an essence . . . is likely 
to be ill-grounded if we transfer it to a thing, the substance of which 
is always changing its form” (p. 37). And there is no “traceable 
persistence in particular substances .. .” (loc. cit.). 

Or does the notion of persistence apply to substance itself? On the 
one hand we are told that “. . . the persistence of substance is some- 
’ (pp. 37, 38). Yet on the other 


thing integral to that flux itself... 
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hand, “. . . the very notion of persistence, like all notions, is a specious 
essence. . . . It is not to be expected that substance should realise in- 
ternally this specious quality . (p. 37). 

Again, is limited potentiality a genuine fact of nature? On the one 


” 


hand we read of “that which distinguishes matter from essence—its 
exclusive potentialities” (p. 196). Nature is full of coiled springs 
and predestined rhythms; of mechanisms so wound up that, as soon as 


” “e 


circumstances permit, they unroll themselves through a definite series 
of phases” (p. 125). “... seeds are capable of development into 
certain organisms only, and these cannot spring from any other 
’ (p. 94). “A limited potentiality, an inherited substance, 
(p. 36). Yet, on the 


other hand, “ Every natural moment... is fit to be the seed of all 


source’ 
links all the transformations of things together ” 
creatures . . . forwards or backwards, everything might be arranged 
around any nucleus, without the least violence or suppression of its 
original life, if only it were planted in the requisite soil” (p. 132). 
Or are there any final causes? On the one hand, “ Final causes cer- 


“ 


tainly exist in the conduct of human beings”, though “ The whole op- 


eration of final causes . . . requires beneath and within it, a deeper 


” 


flow of natural forces (p. 127). Yet, on the other hand, “... 
the teleology present in the world must be distinguished from final 
causes. The latter are mythical and created by a sort of literary 
illusion” (p. 131). 

Is the existent world revealed to intuition? On the one hand, “. . 


(p. vii). It is “an 


” 


matter is no immediate datum of intuition 
object which cannot be found in the landscape of intuition” (p. x). 
Yet “The face of existence” is “open to an omnivorously curious 
mind” (p. 203). “. .. substance being hereditary, each of its mo- 
ments assumes a form derived from the previous posture of things, 
and offering to observation innumerable repetitions, calculable changes, 
and familiar habits . . .” (p. 82). “Intuition reveals change within 
some constant object .. .” (p. 80). And we find a reference to “so 
much of the field of matter as the light of intuition or understanding 
has chanced to play upon” (p. 182). 

Finally, is the physical world an object of direct experience and 
feeling? On the one hand, “. . . the truth is that immediate feeling, 
whether excited by the eye or some inner organ, is most thoroughly a 
product of the living psyche . . . how then should the qualities felt in 
these feelings . . . subsist, dead, dried, and insensible in the external 
cosmic order of the objects posited and encountered in action?” Yet, 
on the other hand, “Each man has direct experience of the psyche 
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within himself. . . . Nothing could be ... more physical; yet... 
nothing could be more intensely felt. There is the coursing of the 
blood . . .” etc. (p. 145). “ Much of it we feel going on unmistakably 
within our bodies...” (p. 146). “... the flux of matter. What 
else is that mouting energy which they feel within themselves and in 
all nature .. .?” (p. 186). 

It may be that Mr. Santayana’s own thought is able to reconcile 
these antithetical propositions in some higher synthesis. If so, he has 
not been concerned to supply his readers with any workable key to its 
nature. With Olympian indifference and detachment, he appears con- 
tent simply to put before us unresolved this set of disquieting anti- 
nomies. 

“ Expectabam bona, et venerunt mihi mala: praestolabar lucem, et 
eruperunt tenebrae .. . Hi sunt fontes sine aqua, et nebulae turbinibus 
exagitatae ... Hoc autem dico, ut nemo vos decipiat in sublimitate 
sermonum.” 

Ratpu M. BLAKE 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


The Coming Religion. By Natuantet Scumipt. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 262. 

Professor Schmidt has made himself well-known to all students of 
religious history as the biographer of certain prophets of the East. 
In the present volume he himself is found among the prophets— 
among the ever-increasing race of the prophets of the West. The 
book is “a search for the direction in which man’s religious life is 
moving ” and an attempt to forecast the dominant features of the re- 
ligion that is to be. 

Yet by far the greater part of the book is historical in character, 
and we feel sure that it is for the historical illumination which it pro- 
vides by the way rather than for the attempt at prophecy with which 
it concludes that the book will be read. The chapter on “ Early Re- 
is indeed a masterly summary of the present state of research 


ligion ” 
in this wide and confused field, lacking only some reference to the re- 
cent important theories of Father Schmidt of Vienna to make it com- 
plete. This chapter we very cordially recommend to the attention of 
students, as also the immediately following chapters on “ Spirits and 
Gods” and “Magic, Myth and Mystery”. The later chapters are 
perhaps rather independent essays on various leading aspects of his- 
torical religion than successive sections of an exhaustive treatment. 
There are, for instance, essays on “ Science and Religion”, “ Art and 
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Religion ”, “ Morality and Religion” and “ The State and Religion ”. 
Each of these is well (often indeed richly) worth reading for the sake 
of fascinating morsels of out-of-the-way historical information that 
are offered to us as we pass from page to page. Yet as we approach 
the later developments of religion both style and matter become some- 
what more controversial, and the chapters are hardly so well fitted to 
serve the purpose of purely historical instruction. 

In the early pages of the book an attempt is made to define religion. 
An elaborate definition is proposed but in the end a simpler one is pre- 


ferred, namely, that “ Religion is devotion to the highest”. The ob- 
jection which at once occurs to the reader is that such a definition, if 
indeed it is not rather a definition of morality than of religion, at 
least obscures the difference between religion and morality. We natu- 
rally turn, therefore, to the chapter in which the relation of morality 
to religion is specifically discussed; and what is our surprise to read 
that they “are distinct social products, originating in different psychic 


‘ 


tendencies”! How, we should ask, can “devotion to the highest” 
be held to originate in a different psychic tendency from that which 
gives rise to morality ? 

Professor Schmidt’s prophecy is accomplished in very few words. 
We must content ourselves with quoting two or three typical sentences. 
(1) “Relatively soon there will be no officially recognized religion 
anywhere. The support of the state will be withdrawn in every form.” 
(2) “ The number of professed followers of any creed will decrease in 
comparison with the growth of population.” (3) The dominant in- 
terest of the coming religion “will be the perfectionment of man’s 
moral relations”. (4) “The religion of the future will not ask for 
the acceptance of articles of faith, however abbreviated; a peculiar ex- 
perience, whatever its depth; participation in prescribed ceremonies, 
though they may be interpreted as merely symbols; or unquestioning 
obedience to ecclesiastical authorities, though their decisions may often 


be wise.” 





Well, we wonder—we wonder. If we in our turn were to don the 
goat-skin and do a little prophesying, it would be to the effect that all 
such prophecies are likely to be sorely disappointed by the event. 
When one remembers how utterly disconcerted the intelligentsia of the 
ancient Graeco-Roman world would have been, had anyone whispered 
to them that the “coming religion” (that would sweep all before it) 
would be a faith in the incarnation of God in a Jewish peasant, one 
cannot help wondering whether the next forward impulse in the re- 


ligion of the modern world is not going to come from some equally 
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unsuspected quarter and going to contain many a feature at which the 
ecclesiastics will probably, and the pundits will certainly, be at first 


inclined to look askance. 
Joun Battie 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Essays on the Natural Origin of the Mind. By C. A. Stronc. Lon- 

don, Macmillan and Co., 1930. Pp. 304. 

Mr. C. A. Strong has devoted the larger part of a vigorous intel- 
lectual life to the topic of mind. It is doubtful if any contemporary 
philosopher has so persistently and so ably worked upon this problem. 
The result is a closely articulated theory of the origin and nature of 
mind, developed with explicit reference to the wider ontological setting. 
The account is as rich in detailed insight as it is straightforward and 
consistent in its larger rhythm. The present volume completes the 
development revealed in the earlier volumes, Why the Mind Has a 
Body, The Origin of Consciousness, and A Theory of Knowledge. 
(Mr. Strong outlines this development in the first chapter of the book 
under review, and in his article in the second volume of Contemporary 
American Philosophy.) No criticism or exposition of Mr. Strong’s 
position can fairly neglect this volume of essays; no contemporary 
theory of mind can avoid combat with this position. The book is of 
major importance. 

The first four essays which follow the Introduction are reprinted, 
with important changes, from the 1926 and 1928 volumes of MINp. 
The other four essays bear the titles, The Soul and Its Bodily Present- 
ment, On Images and Thinking, The One and the Many in Psychology, 
A Defense of Mind-Stuff. The second and third of these later essays 
are unusually suggestive. 

In simple form, Mr. Strong’s position is as follows: Holding that 
awareness could never arise in an exclusively material world, he feels 
that it is necessary to conceive of reality in terms of sentience or 
mind-stuff. At a certain stage of development, the elementary bits of 
sentience form into the wholes called selves or souls. As parts of na- 
ture, these selves are affected by other parts of nature. In reacting to 
the stimulating object, the self uses its own states (sensations) as 
vehicles of response. Because of the response, the psychic states or 
sensations obtain a simplification and projection. In this way sense- 
data arise, seemingly outside of the self since the response is to an ex- 
ternal object, although the sensations from which they arise are parts 
of the self. Such a functioning of psychic states constitutes aware- 
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ness, or consciousness, or mind proper. Thinking is but a further 
complication of this functioning. In all cases of awareness a state of 
the self is the vehicle by which an object appears. Thus the view 
“consists in regarding all awareness as functional, and sentience as 
the permanent nature of things” (p. 269). In place of a dualism of 
psychical and physical is substituted a duality of the psychical and the 
form in which it appears. 

The claim that there are psychic states which serve as the necessary 
vehicle for awareness is of course the major locus for dispute. No 
full discussion of this point is possible here, but it may be noted that 
the proof of the existence of such states is circular. Attention is first 
called to such facts as that when we attend to a noise no state of our- 
selves may be noted, but that when a noise becomes very loud we do 
become aware of its painful quality in us. This new sense-datum is 
not itself the psychic state or sensation, since such sensations are not 
inspected. The question, then, is whether the new vehicle may be 
said to reveal correctly to introspection the existence of a sensation. 
The trustworthiness of introspection, however, is made to depend upon 
the fact that one psychic state is now serving as the vehicle for the 
knowledge of another, this identity in nature between the vehicle and 
the object known being the ground for the confidence in the validity 
of introspection. Thus the psychic states supposed to be discovered 
by introspection are in fact presupposed in order to render introspec- 
tion trustworthy. 

Many thinkers, for this and other reasons, will feel no necessity for 
embracing panpsychism, and will wonder if the apparent thing (which 
when intuited or inspected is the sense-datum) cannot perform all the 
functions necessary to explain awareness or consciousness. It would 
seem that an objective relativism is the legitimate alternative to this 
position. Such a metaphysics can admit that the world is not bare 
matter without feeling the need of introducing psychic states. A view 
of this sort would have to give a satisfactory analysis of the concepts 
of givenness, awareness, and consciousness in order to meet Mr. 
Strong’s explicit challenge. Presumably the presence of content 
would not be explained vehicularly as a case of consciousness (since 
content now becomes one event in the course of nature rather than a 
projection and simplification of states of the self), and even if the 
vehicular theory of consciousness were retained, the vehicle on this 
alternative view would not necessarily be a state of the self. Further, 
it is important that such an alternative position furnish a satisfactory 


account of error. 
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The book is rich in detailed analyses. Of particular significance is 
the claim that while awareness can be known (inferred) it cannot be a 
datum for inspection, and the emphasis on the motor element in the 
explanation of attention, of reference to the past and the future, and 
of the way that there can be awareness of a series. The conception of 
the unconscious, the analysis of unity, the theory of the relation of 
causation to logical implication, and the constant opposition to phe- 
nomenalism, are of importance. There is an interesting defense of 
the doctrine that space is composed of points and time of instants, the 
defense being weakened, it seems to me, by an uncritical use of the 
concept of the infinite. 

A strong feature of the book is the care with which essential dis- 
tinctions are made and preserved. The Essays on the Natural Origin 
of the Mind is one of the few important books on the topic of mind. 
It imposes a new obligation upon thinkers in this domain, and calls for 
new thanks. It should be read in connexion with Mr. Strong’s article 
in the April, 1931, issue of Minp. In regarding the sense-datum as a 
particular (a phantasm of the status of ghosts), Mr. Strong relin- 
“ precious con: otion of essence ”. 

CuarLes W. Morris 


quishes Mr. Santayana’s 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By A. Setu Princie-Patti- 

son. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. 252. 

This work is based on the author’s Gifford Lectures of 1923. It 
supplements those lectures by a fuller account of the development of 
religion from its earliest forms down to the time of the Jewish and 
Christian Apocalyptic. After a discussion of primitive religion and 
magic, in which the two are found to be inseparable as against Frazer’s 
view, a clear and illuminating account is given of the religion of the 
Australian aborigines: Clan Religion and Totemism. Communal re- 
ligion and the tribal god represent a further stage, followed by the re- 
ligion of Greece in which the gods are humanized. The religion of 
Israel marks an advance from “tribal monolatry to ethical monothe- 
ism”. Chapters are given to later Judaism, and to Zoroastrianism 
and the problem of evil. The last six chapters are devoted to a study 
of Jesus and to the development of his religion through St. Paul, 
Gentile Christianity, and the Mystery religions. The volume is there- 
fore more historical than strictly philosophical, and presents an im- 
pressive survey of the movement and scope of religion from the low- 
est to the highest forms. It is another competent and enlightening 
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evidence of the continuity of religious rites and ideas, the discovery of 
which has been one of the most transforming and releasing inquiries 
of modern cultural studies. 

E. S. AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Philosophical Theology, Vol. II, The World, The Soul and God. By 
F. R. Tennant. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 
xiv, 270. 

The first volume of this work dealt with The Soul and Its Faculties, 
and it has already been reviewed. This second volume contains the 
application to theology of the principles of epistemology and meta- 
physics which were worked out in the former volume. The author 
claims with right and justice that the conclusions which he reached in 
Volume I were impartially arrived at and were not selected in order 
to give favorable support to a theistic conclusion. In fact, the reader 
is throughout the two large volumes impressed by the candor, honesty, 
restraint and balance of the whole work and by the absence of any at- 
tempt to load his dice in behalf of a foregone conclusion. Dr. Tennant 
makes his task more difficult than the present reviewer thinks that it 
needs to be. He severely eliminates, to begin with, everything that can 
be designated as “rationalism”, all use of @ priori premises, every 
help and assistance that might come from mysticism, and all argu- 
ments which are based on purely ethical data, and he rests his case 
entirely upon an empirical approach. It is a resolute attempt to set 
forth a natural theology, winnowed clean of all reliance on “help 
from above ”. 

The second volume, like the first, is made unnecessarily hard reading 
by a preference for the use of technical vocabulary and unique termi- 
nology ; and yet the severe style is often relieved by happy phrases and 
telling illustrations, and all the time the reader feels that he is being 
guided through the difficult mazes of argument by a mind that is 
master of the situation and that always keeps hold of an Ariadne clue 
which is leading somewhere. 

The first chapter deals with The World of Law and the second one 
with Law and Mechanism. They are extremely valuable chapters. 
They present a very careful study of the various meanings that have 
been given to ‘Law’ by scientists and philosophers, and there is an 
extensive discussion of “ mechanical explanation” and its connection 
with ‘Law’. One of the most important contributions of the book 


1 This Review, Vol. XXXIX, p. 96. 
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is the elaborate study in Chapter III of the various senses in which 
‘explanation’ has been used and should be used. The demands of an 
intelligible explanation lead the author in Chapter IV to the pivot of 
his argument, which is that there can be no adequate explanation with- 
out a teleological approach. And out of this argument emerges the 
demand for the hypothesis of a creative and over-ruling mind. 

There is a searching section (Chapter VII) on “the Probiem of 
Evil”. It is a sane and wise facing of the hard facts and disteleo- 
logies which every thinker finds on his hands. He comes through with 
no flimsy and sentimental optimism, but with a reasoned and reason- 
able expectation that progress is not an accident, and that a moral 
order involves aspects of sternness, of suffering and the blunders 
which go with free choice. In spite of the handicaps that are inherent 
to the limitations imposed by his method, Dr. Tennant has produced a 
book fairly well loaded with positive and constructive results. It is 
free from credulity. It is a serious attempt to go where the requi-e- 
ments of the argument from the given facts lead. And it will not be 
likely that any philosophical guide on the empirical path can go farther 
toward a goal of Theism and a moral order than Dr. Tennant has done. 

Rurus M. Jones 


Haverrorp CoLLEecE 


Ibn Khaldun: Historian, Sociologist and Philosopher. By NATHANIEL 
Scumipt. New York, Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 67. 
You philosophers know the history of philosophy better than we 

historians know the philosophy of history. Whereas the names of 

certain Arabian philosophers have long been familiar to the learned, 
the name of the greatest of Arabian historians has hardly been heard 
by any except orientalists. Unless the reviewer’s ignorance is as ex- 
ceptional as it is profound, many an occidentalist will make his first 
acquaintance with Ibn Khaldun in the pages of Professor Schmidt. 

For four centuries after his death, indeed, his works lay in almost 

total neglect; but the labors of the last century have at last uncovered 

them and have given a sufficient basis for the reconstruction of his 
fame. 

The subject of this memoir was born in Tunis in 1332. As warrior 
and statesman he led an active life that brought him in contact with 
the Sultans of the Saracen states from Damascus to Spain, with Pedro 
the Cruel of Castile, and with Timur the Lame in Asia. During the 
intervals of a succession of thrilling adventures and of public business 
he found time to write those histories which now cause him to be 
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hailed as the Diodorus Siculus, the Vico, the Comte, and the Montes- 
quieu of his age. Were he considered merely as a chronicler he 
would win admiration by his erudition and critical use of authorities, 
and in general by his enlightened point of view, though he retained 
some vestiges of superstition. 

But his title to enduring fame rests less on his narrative than on the 
Prolegomena to History in which, for perhaps the first time, he 
sketched a sociological philosophy of events. His conception of his 
subject included not only the political and military but the economic, 
social, and intellectual. Moreover he regarded the social develop- 
ment of mankind as dependent on natural causes, resulting from the 
impact of environment and the interaction of group and individual. 
Under the guidance of this idea he believed that he had made history 
a science. Like Barth—who, by the way, does not mention him in his 
large work—he found the philosophy of history in sociology. His in- 
vestigations of the laws of social development and change entitle him 
to be regarded as the founder of this science. 

To those who know Professor Schmidt it is superfluous to praise 
the manner in which he has executed his task. The exhaustive eru- 
dition in mastering the sources, the enormous reading which makes it 
possible for him to go for illustration and comparison to all countries 
and to all ages, and to quote apposite comment in various languages, 
the fluent style and humane spirit of the author have made the reading 
of this little treatise a delightful as well as an instructive occupation. 

PRESERVED SMITH 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Searching Mind of Greece. By Joun M. Warsexe. New York, 

F. S. Crofts and Company, 1930. Pp. xii, 464. 

Although the quantity of modern literature on Greek philosophy is 
immense, there is room for a well-balanced treatment in English of 
the whole field, suitable for university students. Mr. Warbeke is con- 
scious of this need and of the difficulty of his task. He is also an en- 
thusiast for his subject, and, since genuine enthusiasm is generally in- 
fectious, he has doubtless kindled in many of his students a love of 
and interest in Greek thought. 

His book, after an introductory chapter, is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first (pp. 15-110) deals with the early thinkers and schools. 
The second (pp. 111-386) is devoted to the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and their immediate successors. The third (pp. 387-447) 
treats of post-Aristotelian thought down to Neo-Platonism. A select 
bibliography and an adequate index complete the work. 
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Mr. Warbeke’s treatment of the pre-Platonic thinkers is the most 
successful part of his book. The speculations of the lonian Physi- 
cists and of the Eleatics, the extreme contrast between the views of 
Heraclitus and of Parmenides, and Empedocles’ attempt to reconcile 
those two concepts of Being and Becoming, are lucidly put before the 
reader. Mr. Warbeke is also to be commended for his clear handling 
of an exceptionally difficult topic, Pythagoreanism. 

The second section, which is also much the longest in the book, is 
far less satisfactory. On the vexed question of the historic Socrates, 
and the extent to which the dialogues of Plato reproduce Socratic 
teaching, Mr. Warbeke does not appear fully to have made up his 
mind. Thus, while at times he accepts Burnet (¢.g. p. 140), he, in his 
chapters on Plato, generally follows the more conservative view. His 
discussion of the Platonic Ideas is confused, and a student will find it 
hard to distinguish the earlier from the later forms of Plato’s basic 
doctrine. Again, what is to be said of such a statement as this (p. 
170)? “ We have learned the advantage of specialization for research. 
Plato, on the other hand, conceived all knowledge to have a funda- 
mental unity.” Have not all the great constructive philosophers since 
Plato “conceived” the same thing? And does not a denial of the 
truth of this conception in the last instance imply the rejection of all 
philosophy? Mr. Warbeke heads his fifteenth chapter, “ Plato’s ethical 
ideal; success and the means of attaining it”. On page 215 he writes: 
“From beginning to end Plato thinks of success, or the completely 
satisfactory life, in terms of a work of art.” “ Success” as an equiva- 
lent of dper) or rd xaddv need only be mentioned to be instantly re- 
jected. Compared with the detail in which many of Plato’s writings 
are examined, the treatment of the Politicus, Timaeus, and the Laws, is 
quite inadequate. It seems evident from his account of Aristotle’s life 
and writings that Mr. Warbeke is unacquainted with the most impor- 
tant contribution made to Aristotelian studies during the last two dec- 
ades, Werner Jaeger’s Aristoteles (Berlin, 1923). Aristotelian ethics 
and politics are discussed in successive chapters (xxiv and xxv). 
Yet the author nowhere makes clear how and why the two topics are 
to Aristotle essentially parts of one whole. It would have helped the 
reader enormously, if the famous definition (Nicomachean Ethics i, 
1094a27 ff.), which explains the fundamental connection between 
ethics and politics, had been quoted in full. 

Mr. Warbeke has devoted far too little space to post-Aristotelian 
philosophy. Here the need for a good presentation in English is 
especially acute; yet his brief account is more remarkable for what it 
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omits than for what it offers. In the discussion of the Stoic Ethics the 
doctrine of wpoxory, or progress towards virtue, which is so impor- 
tant among the later Stoics and so luminously set forth in Cicero’s 
popularization of Panaetius, the De officiis, is scarcely mentioned. In- 
deed, Panaetius and Posidonius are merely named. Yet a page is as- 





signed to—of all persons—Apollonius of Tyana!* There is no hint 
of Cicero’s twofold importance, as a populariser and as the creator of 
a philosophical terminology in Latin. Nor is there any reference 
whatever to the Moralia of Plutarch, nor yet to the Cynics during the 
first and second centuries of our era. Yet, for the study of Eclecti- 
cism and of the attempt to combine religion and philosophy, what 
more illuminating source have we than the sage of Chaeronea, the 
friend of the Delphic priests, the student of comparative religion and 
would-be Platonist ? 

Stylistically Mr. Warbeke’s book is marred on the one hand by 
turgidity, on the other by colloquialisms. “ By philosopher-statesmen 
Plato means, of course, something more than the near-sighted scho- 
lastics whose quiddities reflect the nonentities of angelic sophistica- 
ticus ” (p. 227) is a choice example of the foiiner, “ doesn’t”, “ back 
(p. 219) 
of the latter fault. Finally, there is a not inconsiderable number of 


of” instead of “beneath” or “ underlying ”, “ silly billies’ 


errors in detail in the book, especially where Mr. Warbeke touches on 
Greek and Roman history and literature. For instance, the Phi- 
listines appear as the kinsmen of the Phoenicians (p. 3), although, 
whatever else the Philistines may have been, they were assuredly not 
Semites. The allusions to the “happy blending of Dorian and 
Mycenaean peoples by which the Ionian stock was produced” (p. 95) 
and to “the three chief races of the classical Greeks” (p. 111) betray 
a similar ignorance concerning the ethnology of early Greece. Sappho 
and Alcaeus appear among the elegiac and iambic poets (p. 95), while, 
Saturnae (sic) or 


later on, the reader is startled to hear of the 
variety shows” which preceded the Roman drama (p. 422). What 
evidence can Mr. Warbeke produce for the existence of Mithraism at 
Rome during the Late Republic (p. 423)? And, when he attributes 
the first interest in philosophy at Rome to Panaetius’ visit (p. 424), he 
forgets that already in 162 B.C. the senate passed a decree expelling 


philosophers and rhetoricians from the city, and that seven years 


1Mr. Warbeke appears to accept Philostratus’ biography as solid fact, from 
which it is clear that he is unacquainted with Eduard Meyer’s notable article in 
Hermes Vol. LII (1917), pp. 371-424. He also makes Apollonius die c. 60 A.D, 


whereas his foruit was under Domitian! 
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later the famous embassy of three philosophers, Carneades, Critolaus, 
and Diogenes, aroused immense interest among the younger members 
of the Roman aristocracy. Even in a select bibliography we should 
have expected to find, in addition to the work of Jaeger mentioned 
above, the two most important German works written in recent years 
on Plato, Constantin Ritter’s Platon (2 vols., 1910) and U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf’s Platon (2 vols., 1920). To the scanty 
literature on the Sophists should at least be added the opening chap- 
ters (pp. 4-49) of A. Burk, Die Pddagogik des Isokrates (1924). 
Mr. Warbeke includes S. H. Butcher’s somewhat overrated book, 
Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, but omits all reference to 
the far profounder work done on the Poetics by Bywater and Lane 
Cooper. For the religions of the Roman Empire the reader is sent to 
T. R. Glover. There is no allusion whatever to the much more 
authoritative writings of Reitzenstein, Cumont, or Halliday. 
M. L. W. LaIstNER 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century. Studies in the His- 
tory of Medicine and Surgery, Natural and Mathematical Science, 
Philosophy and Politics. By Lynn TuHornpike. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1929. Pp. xiv, 388. 

Burdach’s investigation of the use of the word ‘ Renaissance’ showed 
that it, or some equivalent, was found in antiquity and sporadically 
throughout the Middle Ages to indicate the recurrent idea that a new 
age was born. This idea gathered great strength in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Rienzi and Machiavelli spoke of 
the rebirth of ancient Rome, Vasari of the rebirth of the arts; Erasmus 
traced the history of the rebirth of Latin style; and Luther spoke of 
the revival of arts and letters preceding the Reformation as a John the 
Baptist preparing the way for the advent of the gospel. As history 
was mostly based on the writings of the humanists and Reformers it 
naturally imbibed their contempt for the Middle Ages and their high 
appreciation of their own merits. This exaltation of the Renaissance 
and Reformation together as the dawn of the bright day of modern 
times after the dark night of medievalism reached its culmination in 
the works of Burckhardt, Michelet, and Symonds. 

This picture, gaudily painted and highly illuminated by the con- 
summate literary art of its chief exponents, has been completely 
demolished by the careful researches of the last fifty or sixty years. 
The assault, from three directions, converged in an apodictic refuta- 
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tion of the fable convenue. The economic and social historians dis- 
covered and exhibited changes beginning before and lasting after the 
fifteenth century more momentous than any of the artistic and literary 
fashions so much emphasized by the humanists. The medievalists, ex- 
ploring the so-called dark ages, found the darkness not in them but in 
their modern interpreters, and began to talk of a Carolingian Renais- 
sance, an Ottonian Renaissance, and a Renaissance of the twelfth cen- 
tury before the era which had hitherto monopolized the name. Finally, 
the students of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries learned that hu- 
manism and the Reformation were not the liberal, emancipating and 
progressive movements that they had passed for, but were rather 
conservative, backward-looking, and reactionary lapses from the 
higher rationalism and severer thought of the immediately preceding 
generations. 

This conclusion, towards which many scholars had been slowly feel- 
ing their way, is now convincingly argued and, within the limits of his 
field of study, firmly established by Professor Thorndike. This, his 
latest book, consisting partly of essays published in journals and partly 
of new material, evinces the profound learning and high genius of his 
History of Magic and Experimental Science, and carries a sharper 
challenge to still commonly accepted views than did that work. The 
author possesses the two primary requisites for the making of a great 
historian, the ability to accumulate new knowledge and the ability to 
put the new facts into their proper perspective in the whole picture. 
From inaccessible archives and from rare and hitherto unused manu- 
scripts he has gathered the copious materials for the most revolutionary, 
though not the most complete, study of the thought of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ever made. 

While Burckhardt and Monnier and most earlier writers had studied 
the literary and artistic form of Renaissance thought, Professor Thorn- 
dike examines its scientific and philosophic content. His conclusion is 
that the fifteenth century not only produced less of value in these lines 
than did the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, but that it 
lost considerable ground previously won. Instead of a rebirth we find 
a backsliding, due, possibly, in part to the ravages of the Black Death, 
and partly to the demands of the expanding reading public for some- 
thing easier to learn than the rigid discipline of scholasticism. To 
provide a royal road to learning the humanists “ glorified what had 
been a grammar-school subject, Latin, into the sum and substance of 
culture, and it has remained for us of today to make things still easier 


for ambitious youth by dropping the same grammar-school subject 
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from the curriculum as too difficult” (p. 13). In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the author shows, much progress had been made in medicine and 
surgery, in geography and cartography, and in practical technical in- 
ventions, a large part of which progress was lost in the age of human- 
ism. Humanism, intent on form, was poor in ideas (p. 32); the intel- 
lectual capacity of even the Florentines at the time of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent has been much over-rated (p. 58); there was more indi- 
vidualism in the later Middle Ages than in early modern times (p. 70) ; 
the treatises of moralists and philosophers of the Renaissance show all 
the vices once called medieval and few of the virtues of modernity (p. 
194). 

Such assertions as these have not been made in the spirit of cheap 
paradox. The interest of Professor Thorndike’s book is not that he 
advances such propositions but that he proves them. Incredible as it 
may sound, it is nevertheless true that he has been the first thoroughly 
to examine the science of that time. He has been compelled to seek 
his sources largely in hitherto neglected and unknown treatises. His 
second chapter exhibits, from a codex in the Laurentian Library, a 
debate on the advantages of medicine versus law which in itself re- 
veals much of the mind of the age. The next essay, on the manuscript 
text of the Cirurgia of Leonard of Bertipaglia, shows that the leading 
surgeon of that age misunderstood and failed to appreciate much that 
his medieval predecessors had accomplished. Another most interest- 
ing essay demolishes the reputation of Nicholas of Cusa as an astrono- 
mer, and still another critically depreciates Peurbach and Regiomon- 
tanus. All these men had been hailed by celebrated historians as 
predecessors of Copernicus and as marking a turning point in the his- 
tory of science; Thorndike shows convincingly how small is the basis 
on which their reputation rests. 

To philosophers the chapter on Niccolé da Foligno’s Treatises on 
Ideas is especially recommended. Contrary to prevalent notions of the 
philosophy of the Renaissance, this author, writing at the height of the 
movement, expounds a scholastic, Aristotelian, material and astrological 
interpretation of the Platonic ideas. Other moralists and philosophers, 
studied in other chapters, are shown to be conservative and reactionary 
to a surprising degree. The tract of John Michael Albert of Carrara 
on the Constitution of the World is important “not for new ideas or 
scientific progress, but rather for its backwardness and apparent failure 
to keep au courant with practical advance that was then being made”, 
and for its “discussion of demons, incantations, magic images, as- 


trology, and alchemy ”. 
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Space forbids further comment, though all the chapters in the book, 
as well as the valuable texts published in the appendices, cry for it. 
In conclusion, I must enter one caveat and add one scholium. No 
reader must take this book for a full and rounded estimate of the 
whole culture of the quattrocento. Invaluable as a penetrating and 
learned investigation of a neglected field, it does not attempt to evalu- 
ate the artistic, literary, and philological achievement of the age. The 
critical work of Valla, for example, which certainly surpassed all that 
had been done by his predecessors, is not mentioned. So much for the 
caveat. ‘The scholium is this. Whereas Professor Thorndike intends 
to contrast the fifteenth century with those immediately preceding, he 
inadvertently sheds a bright light on the sixteenth. If the science and 
philosophy of the Renaissance were so poor as he proves they were, 
what must we say of the great renewal of the sciences with Copernicus 
and Vesalius and Cardan and Tartaglia and Gesner and Gilbert? Does 
not the modern period of world culture really begin with these men and 
not, as Burckhardt would have it, in the Renaissance, or as Haskins 
might argue, in the twelfth century ? 

PRESERVED SMITH 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Field of Philosophy. By Josern A. Leicuton. Fourth edition. 

New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1930. Pp. 640. 

This new edition of Professor Leighton’s well-known introduction 
to philosophy leaves the general arrangement of the subject-matter un- 
changed, but contains several notable additions, as well as numerous 
minor revisions and alterations. The book has been brought up to 
date in a very conscientious fashion, and most of the important move- 
ments and noteworthy figures of the last ten years receive attention. 
There are complete new chapters on “ The Physical Realm ”, “ Theories 
of the Soul or Mind” and “ Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism ”. 
Important additions have been made to several of the other chapters to 
take account of such recent developments as emergent evolutionism, 
Santayana’s Realism, Dewey’s Experience and Nature, Broad’s theory 
of mind, Carr’s new monadology, the Gestalt and Organismic psy- 
chologies, and Spengler’s philosophy of history. The exposition of 
the classical philosophies remains for the most part unchanged, though 
the account of Berkeleyan Idealism is somewhat expanded, and the 
philosophies of Locke and Kant are made clearer by rearrangement 


and additions. By devoting a separate section to the principle of 


individuality, which is central in his own metaphysics, Professor 
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Leighton has made his own standpoint clearer, and increased what has 
always been one of the chief merits of this text, its possession of a 
positive point of view. What was said of the earlier edition of this 
work (cf. this Review, Vol. XXXII, p. 427) may be reaffirmed with 
emphasis of this new edition: besides serving the special needs of the 
beginning student in philosophy, it also provides for the advanced stu- 
dent a valuable compendium and résumé of contemporary philosophical 
issues. 
GLENN R. Morrow 


University or ILLINoIs 


The following books were received during July and August: 

Cosmic Consciousness. By RicHarp Maurice Bucke. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1931. Pp. xviii, 384. 

The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. By Cuartes A. Bennett. Yale 
University Press, 1931. Pp. xviii, 126. 

Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals. By Joun Jay CHAPMAN. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. vii, 182. 

The Philosophy of Human Relations—Individual and Collective. A Source 
Book. By Henry Lester SMmitH and Harorp Litrett. Bloomington, 
Indiana, Bureau of Codperative Research, 1931. Pp. 326. 

Why We Oppose the Occult. By Emme Camuiet. Translated by Grorce 
FRANKLIN Core. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 
Pp. 200. 

Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By Evuarp Zetier. Thir- 
teenth edition, revised by Wirnetm Neste and translated by L. R. 
Parmer. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1931. Pp. xvi, 324. 

The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics. By Max PLanck. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Jonnston. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1931. Pp. 
118. 

The Song of God. By Duan Gopat Muxeryj:. Translation of the Bhaga- 
vadgita. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931. Pp. xxii, 166. 

The Adventure of Mankind. By EvcGen Georc. Translated by Ropert 
Bex-Gran. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931. Pp. 326. 

The Natural and the Supernatural. By J. W. Oman. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xiv, 506. 

Context and Thought. By Joun Dewey. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1931. Pp. 203-224. 

John Calvin: The Man and His Ethics. By Georgia Harkness. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1931. Pp. xvi, 266. 

Sociologues d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. By Greorces Davy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1931. Pp. vi, 308. 

Logique, Morale, Métaphysique. By G. H. Luguer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1931. Pp. 364. 
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Die Heidelberger Tradition in der deutschen Philosophie. By Heinricn 
Rickert. Halle, J. C. B. Mohr, 1931. Pp. 22. 

Das lyrische Gedicht als Gsthetisches Gebilde. By JOHANNES PFEIFFER, 
Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1931. Pp. 114. 

Der lateinische Averroismus des 13. Jahrhunderts und seine Stellung zur 
christlichen Weltanschauung. By Martin GRABMANN. Munich, Verlag 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1931. Pp. 86. 

Die psychologische Autonomie des organischen Handelns. By JoHANN 
ALBRECHT Loegser. Berlin, Verlag Gebriider Borntraeger, 1931. Pp. 
viii, 146. 

Die Wirklichkeit und das Gute nach Thomas von Aquin. By Joser PIEper. 
Miinster i. Westf., Helios-Verlag G. m. b. H., 1931. Pp. viii, 78. 

Die Ethik Franz Brentanos und thre geschichtlichen Grundlagen: Unter- 
suchungen sum ethischen Wertproblem. By Otro Most. Miinster i. 
Westf., Helios-Verlag G. m. b. H., 1931. Pp. xii, 238. 

Léon Brunschvicg. By Creto CaArBonara. Naples, Libreria Editrice Fran- 


cesco Perrella, 1931. Pp. 74. 





























NOTES 


Herbert Wildon Carr died at Los Angeles on July 8. He was born in 
London, January 16, 1857. In 1914 he became head of the department of 
psychology in King’s College, University of London. Since 1918 he was 
professor of philosophy at the University of London, and he became visiting 
professor of philosophy at the University of Southern California in 1925. 
From the beginning of his residence in Los Angeles fortnightly meetings 
of his colleagues in the University of Southern California and the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles and in the neighboring colleges have been 
held in his home. The group was called “ The Metaphysical Society” in 
honor of the famous British group of that name. He was also an active 
participant in the meetings of the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, of which he was President in 1928. His major works 
are: Henri Bergson, 1910; The Problem of Truth, 1911; The Philosophy 
of Change, 1914; The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce, 1917; The Principle 
of Relativity, 1920; A Theory of Monads, 1921; The Scientific Approach 
to Philosophy, 1924; Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics, 1927; 
The Unique Status of Man, 1928; The Freewill Problem, 1928; Leibniz, 
1929; Cogitans Cogitata, 1930. He was also a contributor to the Hibbert 
Journal, Mind, Nature, The Philosophical Review, and Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society. 

Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, Emeritus Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh, died on September 1 at the age of 74. 
Professor Seth was appointed to the Balfour Lectureship in Philosophy at 
the University of Edinburgh in 1883. He became Professor of Logic and 
Philosophy in the College of Cardiff in 1883. In 1801, he entered upon the 
Professorship of Logic and Metaphysics at the University of Edinburgh, 
which position he occupied until 1919. He delivered the Gifford Lectures at 
the University of Aberdeen in the years 1912 and 1913, and at the University 
of Edinburgh in the years 1921 and 1923. His chief works are: 

The Development from Kant to Hegel, with chapters on the Philosophy of 

Religion, 1882; 

Essays in Philosophical Criticism, edited in conjunction with Lord Haldane, 

1883 ; 

Scottish Philosophy, a first course of Balfour Lectures, 1885; 
Hegelianism and Personality, a second course of Balfour Lectures, 1887; 
Man's Place in the Cosmos, 1897, enlarged edition, 1902; 

Two Lectures on Theism, 1897; 

The Philosophical Radicals, and other Essays, 1907 ; 
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The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy (Gifford Lectures), 

1917; 

The Idea of Immortality (Gifford Lectures), 1922; 

The Philosophy of History (British Academy Lecture), 1923; 

Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding, abridged and edited, 1924; 

Essays in Ethics and Religion by Professor James Seth, edited with 
Memoir, 1926; 

Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, 1930. 

The first volume of the Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, 
scientist, logician and founder of pragmatism, has just been published by the 
Harvard University Press. This volume is entitled The Principles of Phi- 
losophy and is composed mainly of papers previously unpublished. It con- 
tains his system in outline and his more important papers on the methods 
and classification of the sciences, phenomenology or the doctrine of the 
categories, ethics and esthetics. It will be sold at $4.50. The entire works 
will consist of about ten volumes; those subscribing to all the volumes will 
be entitled to a discount of 20%. The second volume dealing with tradi- 
tional logic, signs, methods of discovery, induction and probability will fol- 
low very shortly. Nearly all the members of the Department of Philosophy 
at Harvard, as well as other friends of Peirce, have devoted much time 
to the manuscripts of these papers. The final work of arranging them 
and preparing them for the press has been done by Dr. Charles Hartshorne 
and Dr. Paul Weiss. 

The Indiana Philosophical Association held a meeting at Butler Univer- 
sity last April. The following papers were read: 

Prolegomena to Any Future Practical Philosophy. Professor E. Jordan, 

Butler University. 

The Significance of Freedom for Knowledge. Professor Carroll D. W. 

Hildebrand, DePauw University. 

Is Nature Rational? Professor Harold T. Davis, Indiana University. 
The Present Status and the Future Prospects of Philosophy in Indiana. 

Professor D. S. Robinson, Indiana University. 

Criticism of Behavior as a Stimulus-Response Process. Professor Frank 

Diehl, Hanover College. 

A Psychological Approach to the Theory of Value. Professor A. C. 

Garnett, Butler University. 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 

THe JournAL or Puitosopny, XXVIII, 16: Evander B. McGilvary, 
Dialectical Arguments against Relative Simultaneity; J. Merritt Matthews, 
A Note on the Time-Retarding Journey. 17: Ralph Barton Perry, A 
Theory of Value Defended; Annette T. Rubinstein, Disinterestedness as 
Ideal and as Technique. 18: Ralph Barton Perry, Value as an Objective 
Predicate; Jsrael Knox, Beauty and Art. 19: C. De Boer, Sceptical Notes 
on the Sense-Datum; Ralph Barton Perry, Value as Simply Value. 
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ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XIII, 3: Jos. Cullen Ayer, Translations 
of Bishops; Philip Carrington, Astral Mythology in the Revelation; Chaim 
Kaplan, The Angel of Peace, Uriel, Metatron; Frederick C. Grant, Adult 
Religious Education; Burton Scott Easton, Regarding a Review; Burton 
Scott Easton, Notes and Comments. 

Tue Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review, XXIV, 3: George Foot Moore; Wil- 
lard L. Sperry, The Nature of the Church; Bernard E. Meland, Toward a 
Valid View of God; Carl H. Kraeling, The Apocalypse of Paul and the 
‘ Iranische Elésungsmysterium ’. 

Tue Tuinker, IV, 2: Dagobert D. Runes, The Crisis in Philosophy; 
Horace M. Kallen, Present News from Nowhere; Harry Allen Overstreet, 
Finding Our Philosophy; Will Durant, How We Made Utopia; Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Whence the Racketeer?; Harry Slochower, John Dewey and 
Morris R. Cohen; Ellen Caskey, If They Were Alive Today; Wolf Adler, 
Recent Aspects of Psychoanalysis; Albert J. Levine, The Fear of Growing 
Old; G. Francis Beck, The Economic Anarchy; Max Fishler, The Influence 
of Einstein on Modern Thought; Ernest R. Trattner, Jesus and the Modern 
Jew; Christine Frederick, Are American Women More Creative ?. 

Tue British Journat or Psycuorocy, XXII, 1: Robert H. Thouless, 
Phenomenal Regression to the ‘ Real’ Object. II.; H. E. O. James, The 
Problem of Interference; Madeline Kerr and T. H. Pear, Unseen Drama 
and Imagery: some Experimental Observations; J. N. Langdon, A Note 
on the Repetition of a Simple Motor Test; A. P. Chattock and G. C. 
Grindley, The Effect of Change of Reward on Learning in Chickens; D. F. 
Vincent and A. W. Wolters, A Simple Mirror Tachistoscope; David A, 
Walker, Answer-pattern and Score-Scatter in Tests and Examinations; 
Index to Vols. I-XX. 

Psycno.ocica, Review, XXXVIII, 5: W. Line, Gestalt Psychology; 
Howard C. Warren, In Defense of Some Discarded Concepts; L. L. Thur- 
stone, Multiple Factor Analysis; G. L. Freeman, Mental Activity and the 
Muscular Processes; Miles A. Tinker, The Significance of Speed in Test 
Response; C. M. Louttit, Psychological Journals: A Minor Contribution to 
the History of Psychology. 

JouRNAL or ExperIMENTAL Psycuo.ocy, XIV, 4: W. R. Miles, Elevation 
of the Eyeballs in Winking; G. O. McGeoch, The Intelligence Quotient 
as a Factor in the Whole-Part Problem; L. E. Travis and D. B. Lindsley, 
The Relation of Frequency and Extent of Action Currents to Intensity of 
Muscular Contraction; M. J. Bass, Differentiation of the Hypnotic Trance 
from Normal Sleep; J. A. McGeoch, The Influence of Four Different Inter- 
polated Activities upon Retention; R. W. Husband and M. J. Ludden, Sex 
Differences in Motor Skills; F. A. Moss, J. H. Roe, O. B. Hunter, L. 
French and T. Hunt, The Measurement of Fatigue by Physiological 
Methods; H. E. O'Shea, Errors of Measurement in a Test and a Retest; 
W. McTeer, A New Device for Serial Order Learning. 
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ArcHives pe Psycno.ocig, XXIII, 89: Ed. Claparéde, Point de vue du 
psychologue et point de vue du sujet; Richard Meili, Les perceptions des 
enfants et la psychologie de la Gestalt; Marguerite Loosli-Usteri, La con- 
science du hasard chez l'enfant ; Gertruce Ehinger, Déclin des aptitudes avec 
l’age. 

ArcHiv FUr GESCHICHTE DER PHiLosopHie, XL, 2: Paul Masson-Oursel, 
Der Atomismus in der Auffassung der Zeit; Poul Helms, Plotins Lehre 
yom Denken; Joseph Koch, Sind die Pygmaen Menschen? Ein Kapitel 
aus der philosophischen Anthropologie der mittelalterlichen Scholastik; 
Nicolai Lossky, Leibniz’ Lehre von der Reinkarnation als Metamorphose; 
Gustav Miiller, Charles Peirce. 

Arctos, II, 1: Hermann Fricdmann, Begriffe und Symbole; Beatrice 
Friedmann, Griechische Lehnworter im Lateinischen; Y. M. Biese, Der 
Gebrauch von as und bha@ im Aitareyabrahmana; Kalle Sandelin, Uber den 
Einfluss des franzdsischen Geistes auf die Philosophie Friedrich Nietzsches ; 
Edwin Linkomies, Catullus. 

GrornaLe Critico petza Fivosoria ITAviana, XII, 3: Giuseppe Saitta, 
Il carattere della filosofia tomistica; Leonardo Grassi, Senso psicologico e 
psicologia; Giorgio Radetti, Francesco Pucci riformatore fiorentino e il 
sistema della religione naturale; G. M. Bertini, Saggi platonici; P. Cara- 
bellese, Il problema teologico come filosofia. 

Rivista pi Fitosor1a, XXIII, 3: Francesco Olgiati, La filosofia di Edouard 
Le Roy. A proposito di una discussione intorno alla esistenza di Dio; 
Marino Gentille, Problemi e ricerche di storia della filosofia antico; Guido 
Gonella, La filosofia del diritto secondo Giorgio Del Vecchio. 
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